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S<agA7pHE drawing-rooms of the 
la = Conservative Club, which 
FS have been ander the hands 
moe, of Mr. Sang and his assis- 

tants for some time past, 
are now nearly completed, 
and will enable the public to judge conclu- 
sively of the merits of the painter. We are 
not of those who would join an outcry against 
the employment of an artist simply because he 
is a foreigner, or willingly shut our eyes to 
any superiority he might exhibit: we know 
too well the advantage which has resulted both 
to manufactures and art in England from the 
contrary course. But it does seem to us, that 
unless there be a decided superiority on the 
part of the stranger, unless it be seen positively 
that we could not obtain so good a result by 
employing native artists, our own countrymen 
should be first considered. 

Mr. Sang has shewn considerable ability in 
the decoration of the building in question : the 
upper part of the hall has a very harmonious and 
admirable effect ; but few will pretend to say 
that an English artist could not be found who 
would have executed the commission as well, 
if not better, for the same amount of money ; 
1,500/., we believe, were paid for the hall and 
staircases alone ; the cost of the drawing-rooms 
we have not heard. : 

Mr. Sang has a good eye for colour, and 
while, by the variety and brilliancy of the tints 
employed, and the novelty of that style of deco- 
ration in England, the spectator is amused and 
surprised, he produces a whole which is har- 
monious and pleasing. But examine the de- 
sign in detail; it is found to consist of the 
most common and hackneyed forms ; and when 
you are close to the work you see that the 
execution of it would disgrace a tea-garden. 
It is, in fact, scene-painting; and there are 
several men engaged in our theatres at this 
time who would do it better. 

Nevertheless, the effect of the hall at the 
Conservative Club is glittering and magnifi- 
cent; the motive of our remarks is, to contra- 
dict the impression that English artists are not 
competent to execute the coloured decorations 
of important buildings, and to urge on those 
who have the direction of them that, as oppor- 
tunities of this kind are rare, their countrymen 
should in all cases receive consideration. That 
the impression should exist is not surprising 
when we remember that in the only two build- 
ings of any consequence in the metropolis 
where colour has been resorted to, the German 
artists were called in.* 





_— bas 





* That there is a lack of decorative artists in England we 
do not pretend to deny ; and if no enenmngoment be ozo 
to those who do practise this branch it will be long before 
there are more. On the subject of decorative art a letter 

in The Times two or three days ago, inquiring what 
is about. “In England we have had a 
i ; it has cost the country 


upils adequate, or do any give promise of being so? or will 

CY cockienee be tinged sw mad dead ant two years since in 

another place) to send to Munich for half-a-dozen ?”’ 
The writer 

















In several respects the Conservative Clab 
may be expected to exercise considerable in- 
fluence over internal fittings and decorations. 
The tessellated, or mosaic pavement of the 
hall and vestibule above, executed by Mr. 
Blashfield, is an admirable example of that 
description of flooring. It consists of cubes 
of different sizes, varying from the eighth of 
an inch to an inch and a half, placed so as to 
form certain patterns, and uniting so as to 
produce one harmonious whole. The effect 
is exceedingly good. 

The extensive use of real woods for the 
doors and other parts of the structure,—syca- 
more, bird’s-eye maple, &c.; the introduction 
of eleetrotype adornments, and the pains taken 
to obtain furniture in accordance with the 
building, by the employment of a professed 
designer, are all worthy of remark and com- 
mendation, 

In the general arrangement of the structure, 
the architects, Mr. G. Basevi (the architect of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge), and 


| Mr. Sydney Smirke, have displayed great skill 


and ability; convenience, fitness, and beauty 
have all been stadied, and no young architect 
ean walk through it without gaining much 
useful information. The vestibule, or inner 
hall, which is the most peculiar feature of the 
interior, is full of striking effects and beauties, 
perhaps more so than any other with which 
we are acquainted in the metropolis. The size 
is 35 feet square, and the height 60 feet, and 
it communicates with the staircase (which is 
also 35 feet square), and has a circular gallery 
about midway, giving access to the principal 
rooms on the first floor. Each side of the hall 
is divided into three arched compartments, 
and the whole is lighted by a glazed dome 


20 feet in diameter. The centre arch on the 
west side on the ground floor opens to the 


first flight of the principal stairs, which is 
12 feet broad, whilst all the three arches on 
the gallery floor are open to the staircase; the 
return flights of the staircase, each 9} feet 
broad, entering the gallery at the two side 
arches. 

In addition to the brilliant colourings with 
which we have said the hall and staircase are 
adorned, scagliola is profusely applied, and 
the perspective effects produced by the plan 
are multiplied by several mirrors. 

The dimensions of the morning-room are 
92 feet long by 26} feet wide in one part and 
34} feet in another; those of the coffee-room are 
80 feet by 28} feet; those of the house dining- 
room 36 feet by 23 feet, and all the rooms are 
20 feet high. The morning-room is divided 
in its length into two compartments, and en- 
riched with fourteen Sienna marble scagliola 
columns and pilasters of the Italian Ionic cha- 
racter. The coffee-room is divided in its length 
into three compartments by twenty Devonshire 
marble scagliola columns and pilasters of the 
Italian Doric order, with gilt capitals. The 
walls of both rooms are panelled, and the cor- 
nieces and ceilings enriched. The drawing- 
room is 92 feet long by 26) feet wide, and 
25 feet high, and is enriched with scagliola 








w ase oureeives disposed to think with Corneille, in 
Blemens de la Peinture —" Cebai qui dexsise bien une tite 
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columns and pilasters of the Corinthian order. 
Above the entablature, in the frieze of which 
are ornaments composed of the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, alternately, springs a cove ter- 
minating with a broad band of fruit and flowers. 
The card-room is 40 feet by 19 feet, and 25 
feet high, subdivided by Corinthian columns. 
From the card-room is entered the library, 
which is 80 feet by 22 feet high. This is 
divided into three compartments by square 
panelled scagliola pillars and pilasters of 
various green and gray marbles. The ceiling 
is divided into square panels, with enriched 
mouldings and frets, and the whole is painted 
oak and gilt. Polished oak bookcases line all 
the walls up to the height of 13 feet. The 
appearance of the library is peculiarly good, 

The exterior of the building is rich and 
stately, displays much originality as well as 
careful study, and is admirably executed. In 
the whole it may be said, that the Conservative 
Club House is one of the most successful 
achievements of modern skill, and entitles its 
architects to take a very eminent place in their 
profession. 


THE ARCH 





ITECTURAL ROOM AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

We mentioned last week that few of the 
elder members of the profession were among 
the exhibitors, and we might have added, nat 
one of those who are members of the Academy. 
On first looking round the room, the im ion 
is far from satisfactory; churches, and Eliza- 
bethan mansions very much like other churches 
and Elizabethan mansions ; a few Tudor houses, 
and some village schools: there is nothing 
which at once arrests the eye and bespeaks 
attention. On looking further, however, its 
character improves, and it is seen, although 
there are no particularly important or striking 
designs, that there are many other compositions 
disp aying much good taste and proper feeling, 
exceedingly well drawn. 

Without awarding this praise to all we ma 
mention, we will pass round the room an 
mention a few of the more prominent ex- 
hibitors. 

G. H. Watnen has a design for a light- 
house and telegraph tower for the new Birken- 
head Docks, near Liverpool (1100), which 
has much originality: it exhibits evidences of 
its author’s recent travels in Egypt. 

J. Tomson, whose paper on Alderton 
Church as it formerly was, we printed last week, 
exhibits a view of that structure as rebuilt by 
him. 

Wyatt ahd Baranpow have only one 
drawing (1104), a perspective view of the 
north entrance to Kensin Palace Gardens, 
—the new road now in course of forma- 
tion from are 0 High-street to the 
Bayswater Road. is locality affords two 
other drawings (1150), the Garden Front of the 
Mansion now erecting there for J. M. Biash- 
field, Esq., by J. Finpen and J. H. Lewis, 
and (1235) the Garden Front of Villa, No. 3, by 
Owen Jones. The former is after an Italian 
Palazzo, with an arcade in front of both the two 
principal floors, and although somewhat heavy 
In e on i. a certain air of 
ear. Mr. Owen Jones's design looks 

in execution than in the drawing. 
No. 1273, by the same, au Ornamental Cottage 
and Dairy, is more successful and merits 
ee ‘3 ™ 

8.8. Tevion in 1126, St. "s Lodge 
Hastings, displays mach taste. Jer : 

H. E. Kexpars, jun. exhibits a Mansion 
in Progressnear Chalford, Bucks (1127), which 
would seem to be of more than ordi im - 
portance, and is treated with his accustomed 
ability. It ie a Tador structure castellated, 
with a tower over the priacipal entrance. 

Tuomas Litrie bas sev " 
bry ern cultivated taste. 1)34 is a view 
of Fairlight Church, near Hastings (of wei 
some notice will be found in another bot 
our present number), not All Saints’ ar 
St. Joba's Wood Read, 00 5 sane in. the 


; 1286 ae 
be bui ender Mr. Little's direction, 
this is termed in the catalogue “a Church. EB. 


Thompson.” These are not the only mistakes 
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which occur in the catalogue: it is to be 
they will be rectified in the next edition. 
Zowakp Hass, whose writings have ap- 
peared in our journal on several occasions, 
exhibits a ey for a Gothic House, 1142, 

Wie and Powxaxt, in 1167, give a de- 
sign submitted for the Somerset County Luna- 
tic Asylum; the plan forms three sides of a 

uare, the character Elizabethan. 

1178 and 1196, by W. H. Baaxspeanr, are 
drawings for the Chapels at Nunhead Cemetery, 
which were submitted in competition, and ob- 
tained the second premium. They are exceed- 
ingly good designs. This same gentleman ex- 
hibits a very beautiful view of the Parker 
Monument, in Paignton Church, Torbay, 1214, 
prmege the finest drawing in the collection. 

L. N. Cortixcuam and Son give a view 
of the Church of St. Helen, in the course of 
erection at Thorney, 1179. A plain Norman 
structure, with bell tower at the west end, and 
the right character all over it, “ 

D. Mocarra exhibits an interior view of 
Messrs. Williams and Sowerby’s new show- 
room, in Oxford-street, No. 1184; novel and 
tasteful. 

F. E. Fowrer’s Villa at Greenhall (1198) 
has much propriety. 

Mr. W. H. Lexps, who is better known to 
the architectural public by his writings than 
his drawings, exhibits two designs, No. 1204, 
Architectural Innovation, and No. 1205, Study 
for the facade of a small palazzo, both deserv- 
ing consideration. 

J.M. Deaicn’s Design for the Choristers’ 
School and Master's buildings at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, looks as if it were an original 

art of the reverend city—no mean praise. 

uch was said at the time about certain de- 
ede from the regulations in favour of Mr. 

erick, which, if true, nothing can justify ; 
certain it is, however, that so far as external 
sprees is concerned, the committee have 
chosen a very excellent design. No. 1291, 
by the same architect, Interior of an Anglican 
Charch, now in course of erection, display» 
peneeine decorations, stained glass, 
and other adornments to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

E. B. Lame has several very clever works, 
1229, 1242, 1256, and 1259. His design for 
the Choristers’ School, Oxford, 1256, is very 
excellent. 

W. A. Parworta shews considerable 
ability in 1236, Arch of Peace and Plenty, 
designed for erection at the north end of the 
broad walk of Kensington Gardens. 

W. Raitrton exhibits among other drawings, 
an Elizabethan mansion, erecting for William 
Herrick, Esq., Beau Manor Park, Leicester- 
shire, 1260; and A. F, Asuron, a design for 
a public institution, which bas several points of 
merit. 

H. Ciutron, in 1264, a design for a Ceme- 
tery Chapel, adopts a Chapter House for his 
model very successfully. 








NEW CHURCHES AND THE OFFICIAL 
REFEREES. 

Sin,—I beg to call the attention of the 
architectural profession, through the medium 
of your valeshle journal, to the working of the 
new Metropolitan Buildings Act as regards 
the erection of buildings of the third, or public 
building class, caeails churches. 

By clause 6, these buildings are placed under 
the special supervision of the official referees 
as well as the district surveyor, and b 
clause 15, the official refereees are required, 
en notice, to make a survey of the buildings 
when the carcass is erected, and then to order 
any works which they may deem requisite to 
add security to the edifice. 

By clause 16, it is _—— that plans, 
elevations, &c., of all buildings comprised in 
schedule B (which does not include churches) 
should be submitted to the referees previous to 
the commencement of the works, and as this 
course is not prescribed for buildings generally 
of the third class, it might be presumed, that 
in this latter case, the Act does not make it im- 
perative so todo. From acommunication, how- 

, which I have — — the es 
‘appears that the official referees apprehend, 
jan the clause in schedule C, part 5, placing 

and other construction of buildings 
class under their special approval, it 
* ically necessary ” to submit the 
to them in the first instance. 
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I am certainly inclined to take this view 
myself of the operation of the Act, and how- 
ever irksome it may be to architects to submit 
their drawings to other gentlemen, whose 
experience and practice may not perhaps be 
superior to their own, yet as the legislature has 
thought proper to give them the power to pre- 
vent a building being used, it would be 
hazardous to erect a structure without ascer- 
taining their opinions previously. But the point 
which I wish to discuss is the manner in which 
this controlling power is worked out, and the 
effect which it will produce. The system at 
present adopted hy the referees is this: the 
architect sends them bis design, the referees 
require alterations or not as they deem proper, 
they then take copies and lithograph them, 
issue these lithographic copies to the architect 
and district surveyor with their seal affixed, 
and in an instance, which has oceurred to my- 
self, refuse to deliver up the original drawings. 
A charge is also made to the party for taking 
these copies, as also for the correspondence. 

Tt will immediately occur to all professional 
gentlemen that there is much which is highly 
objectionable in these proceedings, To say 
rota Sap the minor points of charge, &c., 
can it be possible that the enactments of the 
Act make it legal for the referees to print and 
publish the designs of an architect, whereby his 
copyright is infringed ? or what clause autho- 
rizes them to take copies of drawings, and 
charge for so doing ? 

The Actis sufficiently stringent to cause much 
annoyange to practitioners, and it behoves the 
profession to guard against its provisions being 
stretched one inch beyond their bounds. The 
course, I apprehend, which the fair construc- 
tion of the Act requires, and the least objec- 
tionable one to the profession, would be to 
submit the designs, and receive them back 
again with such remarks as the referees might 
think proper; they would still have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, during the progress of the 
building, if their remarks had been attended to, 
and full power of enforcing them afterwards. 
This appears to have been the intention of the 
legislature, but by the present system, it seems 
to be the object to prevent the architect exer- 
cising any judgment during the prvaters of 
the works, while an inquisitorial power is 
obtained over the works and designs of the 
profession, 

This also suggests another point connected 
with the subject. Do the official referees, by 
their sanction and required alterations, take 
the responsibility of the building upon them- 
selves, and is the architect relieved thereby ? 
[n an instanee which occurred under the Com- 
missioners for Building New Churches, who 
had sanctioned and sealed the design, this 
was held, I am informed, to be the case; and 

n the failure of the roof at the Lower Nor- 
wood Church, the expense of reinstatement 
was defrayed by them. 

Is it not evident that the fear of this respon- 
sibility, with persons who have’ nothing to gain 
in reputation by bold and skilful construction, 
will induce a humdrum tame style of execution 
in our public works? they will naturally be 
inclined to reject the untried and novel, and 
to rest satisfied with the old and safely com- 
mon-place. That this is no imaginary result 
may 8 shewn by the architectural canons at 
one time issued by the Commissioners for 
Building New Churches, one of which enforced 
that no roof would be allowed to be executed 
without a tie-beam!-— How many Gothic 
churches were disfigured before they learned 
that it was absurd thus to limit constructive 
science! 

The proceedings above suggested would I 
imagine, obviate all these difficulties. The 
official referees would obtain sufficient pre- 
vious control to prevent any improperly con- 
structed building being attempted without 
obstructing the architect in the free exercise of 
his science and maaan the responsibility 
of the construction would remain with him, 
and not with the referees, while the security of 
the public would be guaranteed by the survey 
of the referees on completion of the carcass, 
when any new mode of construction could be 
fairly tested by them, and they themselves be 
relieved from the liability of sanctioning or 
rejecting an architect's design. I believe this 
will be found to be in the spirit of the Act, and 
indeed its letter. ae 

I hope it is needless for me to disclaim all 
imputation upon the abilities of the present 





referees, their characters stand too high to he 
affected either by my praise or censure. My 
objection is against the system, and not the 
individuals; this is a fair subject of discussion, 
and you must yourself, Mr. Editor, be aware 
that there is a strong under-current of dissatis- 
faction among the profession on many other 
points, which alone would render it sdvieable 
to avoid hurting the feelings of experienced 
professionals by compelling them on every 
design which they elaborate to undergo the 
ordeal of schoolboy examination. 

As this is an important public subject, I 
shall not sereen myself by an anonymous sig- 
nature, but subscribe myself, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Latte. 
36, Northumberland-street, New-road. 





REVIVAL OF THE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN 
SOCIETY. 

Tue sixth annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Camden Society, about which so much has 
been said in consequence of the proposal of the 
committee to dissolve the association, was held 
on the Sth inst. The main business of the 
evening was to ascertain the general sentiments 
of the members as to the proposed dissolution, 
as shewn by the voting papers which had been 
transmitted to every member who could be 
reached by post, with a request that they might 
be returned by the 6th of May. large 
number of the papers were returned, but the 
president announced thet if any gentlemen 
present had not sent in their votes and desired 
to do so, the committee would receive them 
now. A considerable number of voting papers 
were consequently laid upon the table. The 
president then announced that the numbers 
received before that evening were 


Assents to the proposed dissolution 105 
Dissents from....-.esee0+s esses 245 


To these were to be added the numbers de- 
livered this evening — 


ee ee eeresesere anes 4 


Assents 
Dineeats : heikg cide sbcbu hes ts tx ea. ae 


Making the aggregate 


Against the dissolution....ss+++. 271 
For. ois cecevecevcse coccecsese OD 


162* 


From the financial, statements it appeared 
that the society had a balance of about 600/. in 
hand. The report contained intimation, 
amongst other matters, that “‘a member of the 
society, who has departed this life since the 
last anniversary, bequeathed the sum of 6,000. 
to be expended by the society in the building 
and restoration of churches. The employment 
of this legacy according to the wishes of the 
testator will form a subject of great importance 
to the new committee:” and it concluded 
thus :— 

“ The committee have already given full 
notice, by addressing a circular to every 
member, of the circumstances which compelled 
them to withdraw their proposed recommen- 
dation of the dissolution of the society. They 
also issued at the same time voting papers in 
order to ascertain the general sense of the 
members with respect to the expediency of 
attempting to accomplish a dissolation in the 
way indicated by the council. In answer, they 
have received the written votes of about half 
the members of the society, which give the 
proportion of above two to one against the 
proposition ; while a very large number of the 
minority accompanied their votes with the in- 
timation that they assented to the proposition, 
against their own wishes, merely in order to 
support what they supposed to be the wish of 
the committee. 

«“ This result has shewn satisfactorily to the 
committee, that the great majority of the 
members are averse to the stopping at this 
time of the society’s labours. Very many also 
have expressed in their correspondence an 
earnest wish that the affairs of the society may 
be conducted on the same principles as have 
been hitherto maintained. 

“These considerations have induced the 
committee to believe that it is their duty as the 
present executive of the society, to offer to the 
meeting this evening a scheme by which, in 


Majority.... eect eeeeee 





* It has been stated since by the president that the com- 
mittee held at their disposal 199 (ascertained) prozies. 
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the words of a former report, ‘ in their opinion 
the society may continue to subsist in the spirit 
of its original constitution, and consistently 
with duty, usefulness, and honour.’ 

« After the reading of the present report the 
committee will have given up their office. The 
president will then submit a resolution which 
shall embody the change in the society's rules 
recommended by the committee. 

“The committee in conclusion will merely 
refer to the nature of the changes proposed. | 
They will be such as shall retain those parts | 
of the society's operations which are confess- | 
edly beneficial, discarding, so far as this society | 
is concerned, everything which brings it into | 
contact with this university.” 

A code of “ laws as proposed to be revised,” | 
was then distributed for the information of the 
members, and the following resolution pro- 





“That the committee to be elected this 
evening be instracted to revise the laws on the | 
basis of the scheme now submitted to the 
meeting.” 

The only important alteration, as it seems 
to us, is, that the periodical meetings were to be 
discontinued. The President, Archdeacon 
Thorp, said, in the course of a long address, 
“this portion of the society’s functions the 
committee thought scarcely compatible with 
academic duty, and they were therefore un- 
willing to be connected with it any more. | 
They did not think it right to undertake the | 
management of meetings where they should | 
eall together, particularly in this place where | 
they were themselves under discipline and | 
cunclte, a great many persons who might be | 
supposed to form a sort of imperium in 
imperio, and whose meeting together had given | 
offence to those whose opinions ought to be 





respected. That circumstance which was in- 


nocent when the society existed for only private 
meetings, came to be very different when it | 
incladed amongst its members persons com- 
mitted to particular opinions, and had assumed, | 
if it were not presumptuous to say so, some- | 
what of a national instead of a local character. | 
They wished the society to continue as it was 
—its framework, principles, and operations 
the same, all the same except its meetings, and | 
whatever brought its executive and resident | 
members into so prominent a position in the 
eyes of the university. It was possible they 
might have the committee just the same as 
before: if so, if the Cambridge Camden Society | 
was to go on, it would maintain the principles | 
identified with its name. It might be a good | 
thing to give up the society; but if that could | 
not be done, do not let it subsist on any other 
principle. He should deprecate the existence 
of a society under that name which did not 
adhere to its principle. He was far from 
defending all that the society had done, and all 


that its members had published, but he did not | 
come before that meeting to accuse people who | 


had done injudicious acts—he told them them- 
selves. The society, however, had adopted 
certain principles, and not without effect; 
something had come of it: let not those 
principles be changed.” In conclusion, the 
president threw out a suggestion for the for- 
mation of another society by those whe could 
not conscientiously go on with the Camden. 
Professor Lee was disposed to support a 
society having simply the study of church 
architecture in view. To the study of archi- 
tecture he should be the last to object; but 
here other principles were propagated under 
the cloak of architecture. ‘The public were 
alarmed about this society, and many members 
had withdrawn in consequence of such alarm. 
The Church had enemies enough already, what 
with Romanism without,and something very like 


| a strong and active remedy. 


| mere change of its rules. 
| the author of this work was named to serve in 








Romanism within, to say nothing of Dissent. 
He thought the society should be dissolved 
forthwith, and constructed de novo, and he 
moved to that effect, the funds to be handed 
over to the Church Building Society. 

Mr. Scott rose to order, and said the pre- 
sident had bad an opinion that the society 
could not be dissolved, and therefore he 
submitted that the amendment could not be 


t. 

The President asked if it were competent for 
him to put a motion for the dissolution, after 
the feeling shewn by the voting papers, in the 
manner directed by a legal opinion ’—(“ No, 
no.”) If they wished it ever so much the 
society could not be dissolved: the question 
was, what were theyto do? But to save time, 
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he would take the sense of the meeting as to 
his _— to put the amendment. 
he meeting decided, by a very large 

mafority, that the amendment could not be put. 

Professor Sedgwick said, “He was an old 
member of the society, and had stuck to it 
through good report and evil report: he 
at one time that certain ap which 
manifested themselves on the face of it were, 
like pustulary eruptions, ofa temporary charac. 
ter, but was sorry to say that those eruptions 
had now assumed the form of a virulent scurvy, 
damaging the whole constitution, and reqairin 
Professor Lee's 
prescription was an entire extinction: amputa- 
tion or depletion might be useful, bat it was 
not necessary to smother the society like a 
mad dog. Everybody knew that men con- 
nected with the society had sent forth books 
the language and principles of which no con- 
sistent member of the Church of England could 
possibly approve of. The society bad made 
itself responsible to a greater or less degree 
for publications that were a disgrace to the 
academic body. He had attended one meeting 
of the society in which the subject of Eccle- 
sifistical Architecture was properly discussed, 
but afterwards there was a paper read, in the 
course of which it was broadly stated that 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, had suffered 
death or martyrdom, he knew not which, as a 
iadgment for having consented to the confis- 
eation of monastic property. This was per- 
mitted to go on, and the man who uttered such 
a detestable insult to the Church of England 
proceeded without being called to order by 
the chair.” 

The President asserted that the paper in 
question had been re 

Professor Sedgwick next alluded to the 
Ecclesiastical Calendar published last year, 
and setting forth in large type, that it was by a 
member of the Camden Society. As a mem- 


| ber of the church he asserted, as strongly as he 


could, that that production was an insult to the 
Church and University. He did contend that 
if the Society were to be carried on, he who 
could violate the doctrines of the Church as 
they were violated in that Calendar was not 
fit to be entrusted with its administration. The 
Society required a deeper purgation than a 
Afterwards, when 


the committee, the professor denounced him 
as unfit to be a member of the society at all. 

Various amendments were proposed and lost, 
and ultimately the original motion was carried. 

A committee of six, including the author 
of the work referred to, and the chief of those 
who have heretofore conducted the society 
were then selected, and the meeting broke up. 

It is unnecessary to add that no alteration 
is to be looked for in the proceedings of the 
Society. Itis not to be called an academic 
body now, and the holding of meetings is to 
be discontinued for the present, but in all other 
respects the Society remains precisely what it 
was. 








Loxpox Mecuanics’ Institotion.~—-A 
meeting of the friends of literary and scientific 
institutions took place on Wednesday, the 
7th inst., in the lectare theatre of the above 
institution for the purpose of promoting the 
improvement and increase of the library. On 
the platform were Lord Brougham, Lord 
Kinnaird, the Bishop of St. David’s, W. Ewart, 
Esq., M.P., Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Miss Mar- 
tineau, &c. Lord Brougham presided. His 
lordship, after stating that Lord Rednor was 
to have taken the chair, entered into a history 
of the institution from its foundation up to the 

esent time, shewing how great had been its 
Peneficial influence over those who had availed 
themselves of its privileges. The learned lord 
concluded a long address by calling upon the 
meeting to aid in corsyieg out the object for 
which they assembled, by each person sub- 
scribing as much as he was able. Mr. Wood, 
the honorary secretary, then read letters 
from several of the nobility and gentry, excusing 
their non-attendance, and inclosing a subserip- 
tion in support of the institution. A 
them were the following :—His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, 20/.; Marquis of Lans- 
downe, 251; Hon. C. P. Villiers, 5/.; Bishop 
of Durham, 5/. 5s.; John Grote, Esq., 5l..; 
Mr. Hume, M.P., a letter; Earl of Dacie, 5/.; 
Dr. ing, 3/. 3s.; and Chas. Knight, Esq., 
books to the amount of 20/, 











ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


We ended our last notice of the article on 
this subject in the Quarterly, at that point 
where the reviewer ins to trace the causes 
which led to the of 


together not as a tumultuous crowd, but as an 
organised assembly. For this we have very 
early authority. Whether proceeding or not 
from the pen of Saint Clement, the ¢ hecho 
treatises entitled the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions’ 
breathe a spirit which could scarcely have ex- 
isted later than the second . Has has 
been some indicate a ten- 
dency to favour the peculiarities of the 
Ebionites, that circamstance alone would be a 
voucher for their high antiquity. Even if the 
constitutions be rejected, we gather from the 
universal testimony of councils, fathers, and 
ritualists, that the different orders of Christians 
were distributed, when convened for divine 
service, according to their several degrees of 

oficiency. The penitent was to stand apart 
rom the members permitted to participate in 
the holy communion. The catechumen was 
not to hear the doctrine cs emetic | to the 
confirmed. According to the ge feeling 
of the East, t no doubt from Jerusalem—. 
for Jewish traditions form the basis of the 
Roman ritual and liturgy—the men were to be 
separated fron the women, secluded from the 
general gaze, or at least kept apart from the 
general concourse. gain, amongst the 
females, wife, and virgin, and widow, each had 
her peculiar assigned. In the church 
was to be held the synod, in which bishops and 
presbyters might assemble, as the elders had 
done in the synagogue. To alopt a phrase of 
the canonists, the bishop was more than 
bishop whilst acting in conjunction with the 
priesthood ; the priests less priests, when 
attempting to exercise any jurisdiction or de- 
liberation, unless under the presidency of the 
successors of the apostles. The holy Scriptures 
were to be read from the lofty pulpit of the 
readers—echoir and congregation alternating 
from opposite sides in psalmody. A sanctuary 
was required, into which no stranger could in- 
trude. Readers and chaunters were to be 
stationed conveniently, to enable the c - 
gation to hear the lessons and homilies, 
epistle and gospel, and to join in the common 
prayer; lastly, it was needful that the one 
altar should be protected from the thronging 
of the multitude, and yet that the whole bedy 
of the con ation should behold the priest- 
hood celebrating the holy mysteries. 

For all these purposes, and in accordance to 
such a — eould the professors of Chris- 
tianity find any congenial edifices raised by 
the heathen but unpolluted, and wherein the 
acknow! ent of faith could be made 
boldly, and before the light of day ? 

Such did exist.—Amongst the structures by 
which Rome was adorned, the secular basilica 
vied with the sacred temple in magnificence 
and glory. The name of the basilica (says 
Bunsen, whose dissertation we now abridge) 
was derived from the portico situated in the 
Athenian Ceramicus immediately beneath the 
Pnyx. It was here that the Archon, arrayed 
in the robes of royalty, discharged the duties 
of judge in all matters connected with the 
sanctuary. Pausanias describes the i 
which the Athenian basilica was . 
ut the structare which he saw, and of which 


all traces have a only replaced the 
ancient adjunct to the palace the Athenian 
kings, for the ki had been the sa 
jadges of the . The Stoa, with the 
Homeric throne, ded the germ for the 
basilica. Such a seat of justice was open— 
the character of Hellenic j was 
publicity. The similar attribation of the 
ministration of jastice to the residence of 
king, obtained at Rome, io the earlier 
and originally the wo palace stood as 
regia, ue saiheat orum under the 
Hill, quite in the sitaation of the A 
basilica. But the character of the 
king was sacerdota! as well as 5 
fore after the suppression of the king 


* See page 220, ante, 


age 
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the ancient palace was consecrated for re- 
ligious purposes, whilst the basilica was 
severed from its ancient associations, and 
erected on those sites where the jurisdiction 
of the popular tribunals could best be ex- 
ercised. 

Greatly modified by the Romans—whatever 
the Romans borrowed they borrowed as con- 
querors—the basilica appeared, at an early 
period of the Republie in the Forum. The 
form of the building was an oblong, terminated 
by the tribunal. In the midst of the semi- 
circular apsis arose an elevated platform, upon 
which the seat of the remy was placed. This 
is the portion to which in Scripture (St. John, 
xix. 13) the name of Gabbatha, or Litho- 
stroton (pavement), was assigned. On either 
side, but lower down, were the seats of the 
centumviri, the officers, the scribes, and all 
others who participated in the honours of the 
tribunal or the duties of judgment; guarded 
from the intrusion of the inferior orders by 
the cancelli, or grated inclosures. Still lower 
down was the portion allotted to the notaries 
and advocates. Three-fourths of the oblong 
composed a vast hall, whilst a transverse aisle, 
or transept, if we may so call it, separated this 
hall from the apsis—the iar region of 
dignity and awe. In all the basilicas, the 
great hall was divided by columns into a por- 
tion similar to the centre aisle of a church, 
flanked by side aisles; and these columns 
usually supported a gallery above. The central 
nave generally received light from windows 
in the upper wall. Sometimes the whole 
building was covered by a roof, sometimes 
only portions. This seems to have been the 
ease particularly in those basilicas in which a 
section of the nave, being left open to the 
sky, constituted an atrium within the aisles. 


Such was the general type ; but without any 
material departure from the normal form, there 
was, nevertheless, a considerable d of 
variety in the arrangements, resulting from the 
greater or lesser convenience of site, or mag- 
nificence of building: With respect to the 
age weed evidence, it has been collected by 

f. Bunsen, with singular labour as well as 
acuteness, not only in the works which we 
have already noticed, but also in his Essays, 
inserted in the Transactions of the Roman 
Archeological Society; and we shall now 
present our readers with some scanty glean- 
ings from his ample harvest. 

, Annee assumes that the basilicas of the 
Campanian cities form, as it were, a connect- 
ing link between the Hellenic and the Roman 
plans. They want the semi-circular apse, 
found in all the Roman examples; but its 
place is supplied by some equivalent. The 
first and simpler is found at Pompeii; a rec- 
tangular building, the columns supporting the 
side aisles. At the extremity is the tribunal, 
raised about seven feet above the ground, 
beneath which are cells or greg correspond- 
ing exactly in position with the crypts at the 
altar end of our ancient cathedrals. A porch 
forms the entrance from the Forum. 

The remains of the Basilica Ulpia, a.v.c. 
865, 866, remained, until recently, covered by 
the soil at the’ base of the Trajan column. 
These relies of the most magnificent of the 
structures which decorated the Forum of Tra- 
jan, have been partially brought to light by 
excavations: its elevation is preserved upon 
medals, which afford some notion of the ex- 
ternal form. The plan differs very materially 
from all those which we have hitherto de- 
scribed. At each termination was seen a mag- 
nificent apse, and before each apse was a cor- 
responding transept, with three ranges of 
columns, forming double cross-aisles. Two 
rows of columns in the main body of the build- 
ing formed the nave and side aisles, the nave 
rising about Nf (Roman) feet above the 
other portions of the edifice. Within, this 
central nave exhibited > if not u's 
of orders, the uppermost being com of 
Caryatides cotsining the rich roof, crossed by 
beams of gilded bronze, which crowned the 
edifice. It was this building which, above all 
others, excited the admiration of Constantine. 
And although the ancient capital was now 
mourning in widowhood before the egg 
of the Emperor, who had transferred her dig- 


nity to @ you rival, yet Constantine en- 
joyed one of three aspirations of Saint 
Augustine—Cicero pleading—-Paul preaching 


Rome in her glory. 
Had the basiliea, such as we have described 





it, been planned for the express 
Christian congregation, it scareely could have 
received a more convenient or appropriate form 
—none more happily combining magnificence 
with utility—none more consonant to the ideas 
which then prevailed. The general shape of 


reception of a 


the church, as prescribed by the tolical 
cuititudions, dun 44 keane , like unto a 
ship, that is, to the vessel of the ark. Look at 
the preceding plans: does not the outline of the 
ground plot of the basilica entirely meet the 
suggestion? and the terms nave, nef, or vais- 
seau, applied to the main portion of the edifice 
shew how enduringly the idea prevailed in sub- 
sequent ages. The elevated apse, in which the 
preetor administered justice, surrounded by the 
centumviri and other judges, offered a dignified 
tribunal for the bishop and his clergy, the dark 
chambers below suggested the subterraneous 
chapel, in which might be deposited the re- 
mains of saint or martyr, The inclosures, the 
eancelli for the notaries and advocates, might 
receive the singers of the choir. The length- 
ened aisles would furnish space for the con- 
gregation of the faithful, the galleries seclude 
the women and the porch, fronting some 
of the basilicas, or the uncovered portion, 
which, if separated from the rest by a wall, 
would constitute a court, was prepared for 
those who had been separated from the rest of 
the congregation by their sins, or were not yet 
allowed to participate in the sacraments. 
Hence we find, from one of those incidental 
notices which often are more instructive than 
the set narrative of history, that the Basilicw 
had been given up, bodily, for the purpose of 
Christian worship. A poet, but also a rhetor, 
addressing an emperor, tells him that these 
structures, heretofore wont to be filled with men 
of business, were now thronged with votaries 
praying for his safety: ‘ Basilica olim negotiis 
plena, nunc votis pro tua salute susceptis.’ This 
occupation of the Roman basilicee was, never- 
theless, only transitory. ‘They did not be- 
come the abiding-places of faith. Why was 
this privilege denied them? In situation they 
were most convenient, placed in the centre of 
business and population, Their plan and form 
so convenient as to invite the purposes of wor- 
ship. Unpolluted by the idol or sacrifice, 
they were free from the recollections render- 
ing Heathen temple odious. With the smallest 
proportionate expense or labour, the basilice 
of the forum might have been rendered the 
most stately and dignified of sanctuaries. Yet 
they fell! Only one example ean be found of 
a secular basilica actually converted into a 
Christian church—and that example, memor- 
able as it is, does not exist in Rome. As if 
for the purpose of constantly demonstrating to 
mankind the visible triumph of the spiritual 
kingdom, every stage in the early develop- 
ment of the empire of Christianity seemed 
destined to efface the honours of heathen 
sovereignty. The Christian basilica, though 
entirely modelled upon the heathen basilica, 
and constructed with the spoils of the basilica, 
was therefore fated to be its ruin and destruc- 
tion. 

A single cause suffices—a cause of which 
we now can scarcely appreciate the potency. 
Veneration for the graves of the martyrs, as 
an almost irresistible motive, attracted the 
Christian basilica away equally from the pre- 
cinct of the secular basilica, as from the site 
of the heathen temple. By determining the 
locality assigned to the Christian edifice, this 
feeling necessarily determined the neglect, 
ruin, and destruction of the proud monuments 
of senators and Cvsars. e demolition of 
earlier structures, for the of furnishing 
materials, had already been long practised. 
Thus the interior of the coliseum displays the 
friezes and fragments, mixed up in confusion, 
amidst the masonry of the beautiful yet ap- 
palling circuit of its walls. These, perhaps, 
may have resulted from the removal of other 
buildings previously existing on the site; but 
under Constantine similar demolitions pro- 
ceeded, as it should seem, equally from the de- 
sire of sparing expense, and the increasing 
inability to execute works of art. The 
—« Forum of Trajan, which had ex- 
cited Constantine’s admiration, fell at his 
command, and furnished by its spoils the de- 
corations of the arch of the first Christian em- 

Abandoned for more hallowed ground, 
the civil basilicas were , and the 
columns which su them t ed to 
the new sites, where they arose in lengthened 





very as such of the Christian churches as 
retain their original features, show the haste 
and unskilfulness with which they were reared : 
one capital eut through and deprived of the 
lower te of the —w to fit it into the 
required space; another projecting over the 
shaft; a third shrinking wishin a fourth, the 
leaves blocked, and prepared for the touch— 
never to be given—of the chisel that was to 
have imparted Corinthian elegance ; — the 
columns themselves of unequal circumference 
or unequal height, deprived of their due pro- 
portions, or rudely stilted to attain the neces- 
sory elevation. The richest materials are 
mixed with others of inferior quality; pavo- 
nazzo and verd antique, the products of th 
quarries of Syene or of Paros, and the homely 
travertine, are intermingled without choice or 
discrimination. 

The pillars, or ‘ bearing shafts,’ were often 
connected, according to the elassical system, 
by the architrave ; but the ey of employing 
the arch for this purpose had already ‘om 
suggested, and, on the whole, became more 
prevalent. Upon these were raised the lofty 
walls constituting the superstructure of the 
building. But the columns in the Roman 
Christian Basilica were never connected into 
piers ; they were only bearing-shafis ; the thin 
brick-walls, the only weight the columns were 
able to support, never being of sufficient soli- 
dity to resist the ure and transverse thrust 
of a vault, Let this characteristic be carefully 
marked. It therefore became impossible to 
give, as in the Teutonic Romanesque of Ger- 
many, or the Gothic, its derivative, the addi- 
tion of a vault of brick or stone ; and thus the 
adoption of the ancient fragments for the 
columns determined the material of the roof. 
Recourse was also had to timber. So much 
for the main construction of the building. 
The minuter development of the parts resulted 
from their adaptation to the purposes for which 
the building was raised. 

The reminiscences of Hierosolyma, as well 
as the discipline of the church, suggested the 
addition, in Font of the Basilica, of a cloistered 
area, a Court of the Gentiles, the Atrium, 
where those who were excluded from the full 
participation in the ordinances of the church, 
might yet in some degree share in its ministra- 
tions. This atrium was also used as a ceme- 
tery, yet only for persons distinguished by rank 
or holiness. In the centre was a fountain, or 
‘ Cantharus.’ Following the ancient traditions 
of Jerusalem, it was enjoined that, as a symbol 
of inward purity, the worshipper was to wash 
his hands previously to entering the sanctuary. 

Plain almost to radeness—a low and unpre- 
tending portico constituted the chief, or rather 
only adornment bestowed upon the front of 
the Basilica. Above this portico were usually 
three long, round-headed, undivided windows, 
symmetrically arranged, and these surmounted 
by a round window in the pediment. A few 
sculptured decorations might grace the portal, 
but they rarely extended beyond the symbolical 
lions who guarded it on either side. Beyond 
this, and within the walls of the structure, the 
Narther, or Pronaos, farnished further means 
of separation, and yet of union, between the 
catechumen and the penitent. The derivation 
of the term narthex is uncertain; way it 
was more permanently adopted in the Greek 
Church than in the west. But the same 
purpose was answered by the porch, or 

rtico. 

Towards the upper end of the nave was 
placed the choir, surrounded by its Cancelli, or 
enclosures. In the early Oriental churches, 
these cancelli may have been of wood ; in the 
West, all the examples and fragments which 
remain are of richly worked marble, very gene- 
rally adorned with the species of mosaic, partly 
of pen and partly of precious marbles, known 
by the term of ‘opus Alexandrinum.’ On 
either side of the choir arose the Amibones, 
the pulpits from whence sub-deacon and deacon 
respectively read Epistle and Gospel. From 
the Geapel. pulpit, the loftier and more richly 
adorned, were promulgated the Episcopal in- 
junctions and censures. From this pulpit also 
the ‘ on ae * were read, and the 
sermons preached by priests or deacons ; but 
the bishop preached sitting in his faldistoriam 
before the altar. A small pillar before the 


1 it supported the al , 
Wikia as of the aK, snes statidosi 
the singers, by whom the service was chaunted, 
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who, in the earlier ages of the church, were 
all clergy having minor orders; priests or 
deacons did not perform this portion of the 
divine service, for to them were the higher 


THE BUILDER. 








merece 


FALSE HERALDRY ON THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


ee 


A writer in the 4rt-Union of the present 


mysteries reserved. We apply the term chancel | month, has drawn attention to a number of as- 


to the portion of the church enclosed by the 
The Germans give the name of | 
Kanzell to the pulpit standing on the cancelli, | 
and all the languages of Europe the title of | 


cancella. 


Chancellor, or Cancellarius, to the successor 


of the officer who stood within the cancelli. In | 
this example we are able to trace each deriva- | 


tion to its source, the channels are yet visible 
through which the ideas have flowed. 
how useless must be our conjectures when the 
channels are filled up! Hence the imperfec- 
tion of all histories of language. 

The high altar, the only Communion Table 
——for the primitive Church was a stranger to 
the multiplicity of the modern Romish ritual 
—stood within the santuary, more or less 
advanced towards the choir. Causes which it 
is not necessary here to enumerate, might 
occasion some slight changes in its position, 
bat it was always free and isolated, surmounted 
by its tabernacle, or baldachino, and detached 
from the wall. 

Lastly, the Sanctuary was terminated by the 
Apsis, sometimes called the Evredra or Bema. 
Here sat the archbishop or bishop—his chair, 
or throne, in the centre—the seats of his 
suffragans and presbyters around. This divi- 
sion of the building was considered, so to 
speak, as its crown. Protected, like the choir, 
by cancelli, no layman could enter its precinets ; 
rich curtains shrouded its recesses from the 
sight of the congregation, until the completion 
of the Eucharistic consecration.* 

Whilst the exterior of the Basilica was 
naked and simple, almost to poverty, the in- 
terior exhibited the utmost splendour which 
could then be effected by all the resources of 
art. The roof was invariably composed of 
wood, Inthe churches built by Constantine, 
and some other of the earlier churches, it is 
said that the beams and rafters were concealed 
by a flat ceiling of gilt panels. We doubt 
much, however, whether this assertion, ground- 
ed upon the very obscure text of Eusebius, be 
correct. We should rather suppose that the en- 
richments consisted of gilding, or colouring, 
applied to the beams themselves, as is the case 
at San’ Miniato, one of the most curious and 
interesting objects which Firenze la bella 
affords. At all events, there is no one early, 
or even medieval, specimen of a flat ceiling at 
Rome ; the panelings all having been added at 
comparatively modern periods. On the whole, 
the concealment of the beams has not been an 
improvement. Those who recollect the north 
transept of Winchester Cathedral before the 
masquerading and destruction effected by the 
‘refined taste’ of poor Dr. Nott, will agree 
with us in deeply lamenting the loss of the 
tranquil and stern simplicity of the ancient 
open roof—the dark beams, solid in their 
strength, and the apex of the concave losing 
itself in darkness.” 

After some remarks on mosaics, the most 
characteristic decoration of the basilica, and on 
the absence of sculpture in the structures of 
the ancient Catholic church, some of the prin- 
cipal basiliee of Rome are described and illus- 
trated by plans and sections, including old St. 
Peter’s, the memory of which is almost effaced 
by the modern marvel. 





GoveERNMENT Proposat To ergot TAREE 
New Conreces 1n Iretann. —Sir James 
Graham during the past week, in explaining 
the views of Government with respect to aca- 
demical education in Ireland, recommended the 
establishment of three colleges for the eultiva- 
tion of literature and arts; one in the north, 
another in the west, and the third in the south. 
The building of each college he estimated at 
30,0002, or in round numbers 100,000/. for the 
three. He further recommended, as localities 
for the proposed erections, 1, Derry or Belfast ; 
2, Galway or Limerick ; 3, Cork. 





* For details let the reader consult Bingham. Many 
years ago (vol. xxvii., p. 320), we pointed out the utility of 
the old-fashioned parson of Havant, as a guide to Christian 
archeology. No book, either here or abroad, has yet 
appeared, which can supersede his Grigines, which should 
be found in every clergyman’s library. The general form 
of the Basilica has been adopted with great skill in the build- 
ing of Hungerford Market. The shops, which have 
been built up in it, now unluckily spoil the perspective, 
comfort having been preferred to picturesque beauty. 
the whole is strikingly Roman, and will 
to the ecclesiastical architect, 


But 
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serted heraldic blunders which appear on the 
exterior of the new Houses of Parliament. He 
states that many of the shields are charged with 
devices copied from coins of various sovereigns 
which were never intended to represent arms, 
and that it would be as reasonable to take St. 
George and the 


arms of the monarch on whose coinage they 
appear. He points out too, amongst other 
objections, that supporters have been assigned 
to every sovereign, beginning with the Con- 
queror, though it is known that supporters 
were not used by the kings of England till the 
reign of Richard II., three hundred years 
after the Conquest. 


We have so much confidence in the ability 


and caution of Mr. Barry, that we feel little 
doubt he will be able to explain away the a 

arent mistakes ; if, however, by oversight the 
Peraldic adornments have been left to those 
who were not competent to the task, and er- 
rors have been committed, they should be im- 
mediately corrected to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. Heraldry is very closely connected with 
architecture, and we hold that, when employed, 
the most scrupulous accuracy should be ob- 
served. 

A morning paper estimates that the Houses 
of Parliament will be at least twenty years 
more in hand; and adds that such an opinion 
is strengthened by the arguments of Mix Bessy 
himself, who, in justifying the small pro- 
gress at present made when the peers com- 
plained of his delay, said, “The time it will 
take to complete even the architectural portion 
cannot be exactly specified.” In looking at the 
time that the erection of other edifices of ex- 
traordinary magnitude and splendour occupied, 
it will be found that it was sometimes the work 
of centuries, St. Peter’s, at Rome, tooka century 
and a half to complete; Milancathedral twice as 
long. The most pertinent comparison is St. 
Paul’s, because it is both nearer to our own 
day, and was the work of one architect 
throughout ; there was no material interruption 
to its progress, yet it took thirty-five years to 
complete (1675—1710); and whereas its cubie 
contents are 11,000,000 of feet, those of the 
palace of Westminster are estimated at 
16,000,000 of cubic feet—half as much again, 





SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
DESCRIPTION OF FRENCH HIS.- 
TORICAL MONUMENTS, 


Tue congress of the Society for the pre- 
servation and description of French Histo- 
rical Monuments is fixed to take place at Lille, 
on the 3rd of June, and the seven or eight suc- 
ceeding days. Dr. Bromet bas obligingly for- 
warded to us a list of the questions immedi- 
ately relating to architectural ce eg to be 
discussed at the meeting, to which we gladly 
give circulation. We hope that some of our 
readers may be induced to attend. Part of the 
time will be spent at Tournay, one of the 
most interesting towns in Belgium, and very 
close to Lille. 

1, With respect to monuments of the middle 
ages, is 


the seventeen Belgic provinces; and have the 
architectonic of East and West Flanders, 
Hainault, the Cambresis, and Artois, been 
borrowed from France, or from the great 
monuments of the most northern of these 
provinces, or from Germany? And what are 
the differences and the analogies of other 
contemporary works of art im those coun- 
tries? 

2. As it does not appear that either in 
French Flanders, or French Haimault, or the 
Cambresis were ever any sach vast basilical 
churehes with statuary fronts as still exist in 
the countries adjacent to them, it is desirable 
to seek the cause of this almost total absence 
of status 
study of Teonography in the provinces above- 


named so difficult, 
3. It being ally thought that the new 


styles of Gothic architecture were but slowly 


opted in French Flanders,—can this opinion 


| be supported by any monuments of well 





Dragon for the arms of 
George IV., as to adopt those devices for the 
But | 


other parts of 


there any remarkable difference 
between the architecture of the north of 
France and that of the south of Belgium, or of 


decoration, which renders the 





accord- 
ing to the styles of periods which preceded 
their erection 

4. As several religious edifices without 
thing remarkable in their architecture, con 
very interesting pulpits, stalls, confessionals, 
reliquaries, tabernacies, shrines, fonts, 
sional crosses, and bas-reliefs, &e., a } near 
tion of such objects may enable the 
to ascertain the state of the fine arts in 
provinces now under consideration, during the 


middle ages. 
_ 5. Does it appear that Spanish manners exer- 
cised any influence on the architecture of 


Flanders and Artois? Were all the buildings 
attributed to the Spaniards, such as belfries and 
town-halls, &c. really constructed by them, and 
what are the iarities of that architecture 
of which the towns of Lille and Arras afford 
so many examples, ~ 

6. Can it be proved that any Romanesque 
churches with | courts before them ever 
7 in the northern provinces of ancient 

au 

7. Are there in other parts of ancient Gaul 
se | churches of Romanesque architecture, 
whieh have never had any other than flat 


ceilings of wood ? 


8. Are there any existing apsidal ends or 
manesque churches of 
octagonal form ? 

9. Are there any specimens of pointed 
vaulting put up after the completion of edifices 
of pure Romanesque style? 

0. What churches are there of a transi- 
tional epoch from the semi-circular to the 
pointed styles, which are exteriorly Roman- 
esque, and interiorly pointed? and, where 
such exist, has not the interior been added 
when a vaulted ceiling may have been put up ? 

1]. How, in the north of France, daring 
the above-named epoch, are the two architec- 
tural styles generally combined ? 

12, Did the several people of Germanic 
origin similarly adopt the different changes ia 
architectural style ? 

13. Are there any crypts under the churches 
of Belgium and the northern provinces of 
France in those styles prevalent from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth centuries. 

14. What was the ancient destination of 
erypts, or subterranean churches, and what 
peculiar ceremonies were therein celebrated ? 

15. To what epoch may we refer the in- 
troduction of zodiacal signs in monuments con- 
secrated to Christian worship, and are they fre- 
quently employed on their walls or pavements 
in the north ? 

16. Are there any church pavements formed 
of stones sculptured in low relief, having in 
their cavities a coloured cement ? 

17. Are there any mosaic pavements in 
churches of the pointed style ? 

18. What examples are there of that peculiar 
kind of pavement called labyrinths, or roads to 
Jerusalem, sometimes seen in the pavements of 
middle-age buildings? and to what epoch 
may we refer their introduction ? 

19. How happens it that there are so ma 
henge See edifices of the first and se 
styles of pointed architecture still existing in 
those inces on this side of the river Loire, 

called the county of the doll, 
com to the small number of religious 
edifices of the same epochs in the provinces 
south of the Loire, and which is called the 
country of the Langue d’oc ? 

20. Do Belgium and the northern provinces 
of France afford _ examples of Romanesque 
churches paved with glass ? 

Gentlemen proposing to attend the discussion 
of the above-stated questions are cordially in- 
vited by the authorities of Lille to its grand 
“ Fétes Patronales,” which will take place on 
the first, second, and third days of June, and 
during which there will be several opportunities 
of observing the ancient manners and usages 
of Flanders, as exhibited at its “ Kermesses ’’ 
and other assemblies. The admission card to 
the Congress, which costs but ten francs, in- 
cluding the privilege of partaking of a banquet 
to be given by the city of Tournay, may be 
procured on arrival at Lille from Mons. de 
Contencin, to whom, or to M, de Caumont, the 
director of the society, Dr. eo be 

to make known any person who m 
be desirous of joining him at Lille, and whieh 
by steam to Ostend, and thence by railroad, 
may be reached from London in sixteen or 
eighteen hours. 
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ANCIENT CAPITALS FROM THE SOANE | sists mainly in a remodelling of the pulpit and 


MUSEUM. 


Museum,* and form a class almost unknown 


Italy by C. H. Tatham. 


Figure 4 consists of two separate marble | 
The diameter being nearly the | 
same in each, Sir John placed one on the top | 


fragments. 


of the other. 


Figure 6 represents the side of a marble | 


capital of an engaged column brought from 
Pompeii and now in the museum at Naples ; 
this was copied from Mr. Hakewill’s sketch 
book. 





NORFOLK CHURCHES.+ 
THEMELTHORPE. 
“ Churchwork is slow.”’ 


Tus little edifice, dedicated in honour of 
St. Andrew, comprises a chancel, a nave, and 
a square tower at the west end: the bearing 
by compass is 12° south of east. Our first 
visit found the general condition one 50 re- 
pe to a wholesome feeling of what 

ecame the God’s tabernacle, that we have 
twice repeated it, to find at length some par- 
tial improvement, a few things meanly, though 
not altogether injudiciously, repaired 

A niche for the venatura occurs on the 
right within the outer doorway of the porch, 
which has for its sill an ancient coped tomb 
without cross, ‘The dilapidated voussoirs of 
the arch have been replaced by a framework 
of wood, now fast verging on a similar 
state; the windows are perpendicular, of two 
lights, 

Between the doors of the nave, that on the 
north side having a large hole in it, stands the 
font, a massive octagon, its rim much broken 
in wrenching out the staples of the cover. 
The sides, now plain, appear to have been 
charged with coloured scrolls, of which one— 
the letters I H S, the monogram of the name 
of Jesus—may perhaps be deciphered: the 
bowl is lined with lead and has a drain. On 
raising the top, we found in it a coil of rope, 
the sexton’s grave-tackle, the only present 
use, as our informant very innocently informed 
us, to which the orifice is now applicable. And 
oo: in the orders and directions given by 


ishop Wren, a.p. 1636, to be observed in his | 


diocese of Norwich, it is enjoined, “that the 
font at baptism be filled with clear water, and 
that no dishes, pails, or basins be used in it, 
or instead of it.” At the period of our last 
visit the ropes had yielded place to a linen 
blouse. 

The rood-screen yet survives, although ina 
mutilated state, the “ beautiful gates” having 
long since disappeared. Portions of elegant 
tracery remain on the panels of the lower 
section, and several piers or buttresses, 
having the fronts terminated by small attached 
half-round shafts with castellated capitals, 
_— models of no ordinary attraction. 

Vould that we might speak in praise of some 

recent attempts at restoration here, but such 
work is far above the skill of a common 
artisan. The sedilia are graduated in three 
separate seats, a form by no means usual in 
this deanery; a square perforation next the 
upper one communicates with the trefoiled 
fenestelia adjoining. A shelf occurs here, 
supposed by some to have been a receptacle for 
the holy oil eruets, and beneath we find the 
usual water drain. 

“It is always desirable that there should be 
a narrow entrance at the side of the chancel, 
appropriated to the use of the clergyman ;” 
and this convenience has been carefully pro- 
vided by the original builders. A crop of 
dandelions, /eontodon taraxacum, rooted in the 
crevices of its broken sill, indicates, however, 
that to use it is a thing out of mind here. An 
early English triplet occurs over the commu- 
nion-table, that and the altar-rails forming no 
exception to the general decay. The a- 
logue, flanked on the Rospel side by the royal 
arms, appears on the rood-sereen. The lateral 
windows of the chancel, two of them lychno- 
scopic, and the lanciform couplets of the nave, 
have all been blocked with flint to above the 
centre of elevation. 

We have spoken of a partial repair ; it con- 





* See p. 211 ante. 
+ See page 209, ante, 
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| reading-pew, situate southward without the 

THe accompanying engravings represent | 
other ancient marble capitals in the Soane | 
| gracing them ; 
to the public. They were mostly brought from | 
| prayer isin the chancel! 


rood-screen. We were pleased to find the 
offensive backing upon the altar no longer dis- 
ut when will all confess, and 
act on their convictions, that the place of 
An effigies in brass 
occurs in the central avenue near the font; it 
is well worthy of inspection. 

The weather moulding of the ancient roof, 
seen on the western facade of the tower, indi- 
cates the extent to which the nt meagre 
affair has been dropped. Would that it offered 
the only instance of spoliation ! but how gross 


| in many ways the disregard of this place where 


His honour dwelleth; how niggard the supply 
that has been extended to its necessities; how 
secular the tastes and dispositions by which 
that supply has been directed. The sleek 
steed in the rich man’s stall, the costly furni- 
ture of his dwelling, have left an obolas only 
for the sanctuary, and even that has been ill- 
expended. But “is it a time to dwell in ceiled 
houses, and the Lord’s house not regarded ?” 


ee . Be 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Art the annual general meeting, held on the 
5th of May, Earl de Grey, President, in the 
chair; the report of the council on the affairs 
and finances of the institute was read, and the 
following office bearers for the ensuing year 
were elected :— 


President.—Ear\ de Grey, 

Vice- Presidents. — Messrs. H. E. Kendall, 
J, B. Papworth, W. Tite. 

Ordinary Members of Council. — Messrs. 
Thomas Bellamy, W. Barn, E. M. Foxhall, 
George Godwin, James Noble, Charles Parker, 
W. F. Pocock, John Shaw, Sydney Smirke, 
James Thomson. : 

Hon. Secretaries — Messrs. Ambrose Poynter, 
and George Bailey. 

Hon. Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 
—Mr. T. L. Donaldson. 

On Monday, the 12th inst., Mr. Kendall in 
the chair, the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., 
read a paper “On the Walls of Ancient and 
Modern Rome.” In opening the subject the 
rev. gentleman sketched the history of walling, 
and laid down as a law that no walls could be 
properly termed Cyclopean where any of the 
stones were cut. The walls of Mycene were a 
step beyond Cyclopean. He traced the gradual 
progress of Rome from the time of Romulus, 
and, taking his hearers round the enlarged city, 
explained the various gates and walls in the 
circuit. The whole circumference was thir- 
teen miles, and he had estimated that the 
population had never been more than 160,000. 
Custom battered down walls and prejudices, 
and even the great wall of China was likely 
soon to fall. 





EARL DE GREY’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


Ears, pe Grey, as President of the Insti- 
tate of Architects, entertained the members of 
that body at his residence in St. James’s- 
square, on Friday, the 9th instant, and invited 
a large number of the nobility, and men 
distinguished in literature, science and art, to 
meet them. By ten o’clock his lordship’s 
superb suite of rooms were thronged, and pre- 
sented a fine appearance. The 
many of the handsomest women of whom the 
English Court can boast, added materially to 
the charm of the evening, and served to render 
this unquestionably the most brilliant conver- 
sazione of the season. His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert was expected, but was unfortu- 
nately prevented from attending. The tables 
were filled with choice pon and works 
of art. The council of the institute, compris- 
ing Mr. Papworth, Mr. Kendall, Mr. Noble, 
Mr. Roberts, Mr. Pocock, Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
W. Donaldson, Mr. Booth, Mr. Poynter, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Foxhall, Mr. Thomson, Mr. 
Grellier, and Professor Donaldson, dined with 
Earl de Grey previously. In reply to an 


acknowledgment, on the part of the council, of 


the services rendered by the noble host to the 
Institute, very admirably tendered by Mr. 
Papworth, his Lordship expressed himself as 
ever most anxious for the ity of the 
association, and willing at times to exert 
himself in its favour. 


resence of 
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ARCHITECTURAL MEMS. FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 

Tar talked of to the House of Lords 
has been entirely in the matter of 
the Stone Altar at the Round Church, Cam- 
bridge, and the costs have been paid by the 
eburch-warden’s proctor. A table af oak 
elaborately carved, is ready to take the 
place of the stone altar which, as we have 

stated, has been removed, and com- 
munion rails are - The church will be 
re-opened in a few ys for divine service. 
——At Cambri that venerable structure 
Jesus College Chapel is now in course of 
being rescued from the melancholy state in 
which it has been left for many years. From a 
legacy, benefaction, and other sources, the 
master and fellows are enabled, and have de- 
termined to spend about 1,000/ on its resto- 
ration; the works were commenced in the 
Easter vacation, and are to be continued in the 
long vacation: the ceilings are to be removed 
and the areades set free, and the whole to 
he brought more nearly to its ancient cha- 
racter.——At a meeting, held recently, of 
the Ripon Diocesan Church Building Society, 
the following grants were made in aid of the 
erection of new charches, viz.: 400/. to Mid- 
dieton, in the parish of Rothwell, to contain 
502 sittings, estimated cost 2,290/.; 3004 to 
St. Mary's, Sowerby, in the parish of Hali- 
fax, having accommodation for 404 adults and 
150 scholars, estimated cost 1,635/.; 5001. to 
St. Andrew’s, Wakefield, having accommoda- 
tion for 700 esti cost 2.8804, 
— works on the fener ag - Preston 
ilway are proceeding rapidly. wards of 
100,000 cable yards of wert’ hove" bene re- 
moved, and in several places active prepara- 
tions are being made for laying down portions 
of the permanent way. The piers of the via- 
duct over the river Darwen, at Hoghton, 
which have formed one of the most difficult 
portions of the undertaking, are now up to 
the level of the water, and several of the 
bridges on the Hoghton contract are com- 
menced. The works at the Blackburn end, 
which have only iately been commenced, are 
now forward with increased energy. 
At Scarborcugh, the improvements at the 
opening of St. Nicholas’s-street are rapidly 
progressing. The excavations for the founda- 
tions of the new houses are completed, and 
not many weeks will elapse before the new 
frontage is reared, and the row of commodious 
shops prepared for the coming season. —The 
Lords of the Admiralty have appointed James 
Walker, Esq., C.E., and Captain Vidal, R.N., 
to inquire into the plans of the South Wales 
Railway Bridge over the Severn, at the Hock 
Crib, the proposed cut or canal from that spot 
to Framilode, and the other works connected 
therewith, with the view of ascertaining the 
probable effects of the same upon the naviga- 
tion of the river. It is expected, that during 
the summer, the Grand Junetion Railway 
Company will build more cottages at their 
“new town” of Crewe, the number of cot- 
tages at present being inadequate for their nu- 
merous workpeople. Every house is now oc- 
eupied, and several of them by more than one 
family. The Chester Courant in mentioning 
the fact appends the following remark :— 
“ Among the many speculations of the day, 
it is a matter of surprise to us that no com- 
pany has yet been formed to build towns con- 
tiguous to the principal stations. No doubt, if 








building societies were organised on — 
rpose, a good r centa wou 
eiained or anesthe At The Earl of 


Derby has contracted for the erection of 
a stupendous conservatory and avi of 
a great height, and mostly glass on all 
sides, in Lancashire. ——At a meeting of the 
Huntingdon Commissioners of Pavement, on 
Wednesday week, the subject was renewed 
of introducing a new system of road making 
lately adopted at Burton-upon-Trent, and 
found to answer there exceedingly well. It 
consists of an under stratum of angular broken 
stones, then alayer of smaller stones and gravel, 
and the u coat of gravel mixed with gas- 
tar, the w being about six inches in bh. 
It resists the wet, is perfectly free from ‘ 
and unattended by any of the ineonveniences 
of the wood-pavement ; whilst the cost would 
be less than the present system of using 
cobbles. After much discussion, it was re- 
solved to _ the experiment on about 
150 yards in the High-street, and should it be 
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found to answer, it is not improbable the 


whole town will ultimately be paved with it —— 
A gigantic wooden-bridge has just been erected 
over the river Lowther, between Clifton and 
Brougham-hall, and close to the stone viaduct 
over the same river now in the course of erec- 
tion for the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway. 
it is 530 feet in length, 18 feet in width, and 
110 feet in height; and there have been used 
in its construction upwards of 26,000 cubic 
feet of timber, and thirty tons of iron. 
Some very extensive alterations are in progress 
at Ely Cathedral. An arcade of fifteen or 
sixteen arches, from a design by Professor 
W illis, of Cambridge, is about to be introduced 
at the communion-table ; and the four windows 





under the lantern are to be filled with painted- | 
glass, executed by Wales; one of them at the | 


cost of Mr, Edward Sparke, son of Bishop 
Sparke, and the other three at that of the 
dean and chapter.._—The foundation-stone of 
the Royal British Orphan Asylum was laid at 
Devonport, on Wednesday, the 30th ult. Ear! 
Fortescue, as Provincial Grand Master, came 
purposely from Ireland to attend the cere- 
mony. The chief corner-stones of the 
bridge across the Ouse, at York, for the York 
and Scarborough Railway, were laid a short 
time since. Mr. Layeock, of Liverpool, 
after having built an iron palace for an African 
king, and a residence of the same materia! for 
a West Indian family, has just finished an iron 
house for a family in Nova Scotia. During 
the past week two new churches, both of them 
erected after the designs of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, 
have been consecrated, viz., All Saints, Dor- 
chester, and Christ Church, St. Giles’s, London, 
notices of which will be found at pp. 104 and 
114, ante. In addition to our former remarks 
respecting the Dorchester structure, we may 
state that the design of the principal doorway 
is from one of the transepts of Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and that the roof is of open 
woodwork ; the principals are curved, and 
rest upon projecting hammer-beams, which 
continue through the walls into the side 
aisles, and there form the tie-beams. These 
hammer-beams are again supported by bracket- 
formed trusses, which rest on stone-moulded 
corbels inserted over the piers of the arcade. 
The timbers of the nave and chance! roof are 
also connected by curved braces. At a very 
respectable and influential meeting, held a few 
days since at Bristol, it was resolved, that for 
the maintenance and advancement of the trade 
of that city it was essential that a floating 
pier at Portbury, as designed by Mr. reeset 4 
be constructed. A provisional committee was 
appointed for the purpose of taking the requi- 
site measures for the formation of a company 
to carry the undertaking into effect.——T he 
new church at Greenstead-green, Halstead, is 
rapidly approaching completion, and is ex- 
pected to be consecrated in July next. A par- 
sonage house is also in the course of erection 
on the same plot of ground, at the sole cpst of 
Mrs. Gee, the lady who supplies the fande for 
building and endowing the church. The 
Bristol Journal states that Sir John Guest has 
offered to complete the Clifton Suspension- 
bridge on condition of receiving the tolls, but 
that it will be carried into effect without his 
individual assistance. It seems probable 
that the building of the churches at Morton 
and Stockwith, in the parish of Gainsbro’, 
which has been in abeyance, will be com- 
menced forthwith. It is said that the follow- 
ing parties are the contractors, viz. Mr. Robert 
Wood, of Doncaster, builder; Messrs. Oates 
and Newton, plumbers, Gainsbro’; and Mr. 
Sileoman Ledger, bricklayer, Gainsbro’. 
Mr. R. C, Carpenter is building a church in the 
parish of Hattield Broadoak, Essex. It is to 
hold 270 persons. The plan consists of a 
chancel, nave, aisles, a western tower, and a 
south-western porch in wood. The longitu- 
dinal section shews an arcade of three arches 
springing from low piers of plain mouldings. 
The chancel has two hooded windows of two 
lights, and a priest's door. The windows of 
the aisles are square-headed, the side walls 
low. The estimated cost is 1,2002. 
The renovation of Yoxhill Church, York- 
shire, is just completed by Messrs. Binks. A 
new font has also been erected. The whole 
has been executed at the expense of the 
Rev. Chas. Corstable, of Wassand.——The 
foundation-stone of a national school, at 
Whitby, Yorkshire, was laid on Monday, the 
Sth instant, by H. Welder, Eeq. ‘The site 
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selected is close to the entrance of the tunnel 
on the Whitby and Pickering ee trea 
company is being formed to establish water- 
works on an extensive seale in Bristol. The 
ro eapitel is 200,0007 Many of the 
fc ing merchants in that city have consented 
to be placed on the provisional committee. 
The present supply is obtained from public or 
private wells at a cost averaging 30s. per 
annum fora family. The committee — 
to afford an increased and permanent supply at 
a much less cost, besides improving the health 
of the city by a constant cleansing of the sewers 
as well as the streets by means of water jets, 








FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 


May 13th.; the Rev. G. Powell, L.L.B., in 
the chair. Mr. J. Sedgwick and Mr. William 
Papineau were elected members. Mr. Rogers 
exhibited an ancient and rare specimen of 
Italian ware by Lucca del la Robbia, the pro- 
perty of Mr. C. B, Wall, V.P., M.P,; also a 
curious specimen of the work of Bernard Pa- 
lissy, representiug fish, herbage, and pebbles, 
at the bottom of a circular dish, by permission 
of the Right Hon, the Earl Cadogan, V.P., &c.; 
also a specimen of early Italian carving in 
walnut tree representing the death of the 
Virgin Mary, which was preserved by 
Mr. W. Gill, M.P., from the now destroyed 
convent of Annecy, in Savoy, and a carved 
wood trophy for his Majesty the King of the 
French. 

Mr. J. S. Drax, M.P., exhibited fourteen 
drawings of carved ouk historical panels by 
Berger. These panels were brought from the 
mitred abbey of Pare, near Louvais, and are 
now in the possession of Mr. Drax. 

Mr. W. H. Rogers exhibited several sketches 
and models of ecclesiastical architecture from 
Alderton Church, Wilts. The subjects exhi- 
bited were—part of a boldly carved cornice of 
rope and vine leaf in the oak screen of the 
chureh, stone corbels, embellished with the 
emblem of the boar and vine, the pelican in 
her piety, monster representing an evil spirit, 
an angel in adoration, serpent with the forbid- 
den fruit, St. Michael, the tree of life, the crown 
of life, swallow building her nest, shield of St. 
George, the pheenix of resurrection, the Good 
Shepherd, the Rose of Sharon, hart and water- 
brook, six angels bearing the Passion of Our 
Lord, viz., a cross calvary—heart and nails— 
scourges—spear and sponge—crown of thorns 
and pillar of flagellation, &c. 

Mr. Thomas Leeson presented a mould and 
a cast of a bronze, representing Richard I. in 
armour, on horseback, as a Crusader; above 
the king’s head is a trefoil, in the centre foil 
is a lion’s head, and in the remaining two, hel- 
mets, swords, and other implements of war, 
suspended by a chain from the lion’s mouth; 
beneath the feet of the horse are two Saracens, 
slain. 

Mr. C. H. Smith then delivered a very inte- 
resting lecture on building stones, treating 
both of their composition and decay. 








FAIRLIGHT CHURCH, NEAR HASTINGS. 

Te necessary arrangements are completed 
for rebuilding this church. The old church, 
consisting of a nave 30 feet by 20 feet, a 
chancel 20 feet by 15 feet, and the remains of 
a western tower, is said to have presented no 
vestige of architectural interest, and was in a 
most dilapidated state. The principal pro- 
rietors of the parish having resolved to re- 

iid a structure suitable to the increased 
population of the village, and worthy of the 
purpose to which it is dedicated, raised sub- 
scriptions sufficient to mua | the expense 
without a parochial rate. Mrs. Milward, of 
Hastings, whose activity in forwarding all good 
works is well known, contributed 1,0002.: 
Mr. Lucas Shadwell, bestowed 500/,, and 
granted the free use of his stone quarry. By 
the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Pearse the sub- 
scriptions amount to 2,500/. The new charch, 
designed by Mr. Thomas Little, is a single- 
aisle church, and consists of a nave 62 feet by 
24 feet, chancel 20 feet by 17 feet, north aisle, 
and a massive western tower, 80 feet high, at 
the end of the aisle. The nave and aisle are 
separated by three arches epringtng from 
octagon piers. The style is early English, 
with an equilateral open-framed roof, The 


building throughout is of stone, 





. HISTORY OF A COMPETITION. 
8T. SIMON’S CHURCH. 

Sir,—A history of this competition, which 
has now been before the public some weeks, 
has just come under my observation in the 
monthly part of “The Buitoxr.” This his- 
tory is signed a “ Looker On ;” but I would 
suggest to that individual, that he ought to have 
well Jooked into the details of this affair, and 
ascertained the truth of his information, before 
bringing himself and his history so uncere- 
moniously before the public. 

As the author of the design “Ignatius,” I 
fee) myself called upon to correct a “ Looker 
On” in one or two particulars, which might 
otherwise be injurious to my reputation ; and, 
in doing so, I shall state nothing which I 
cannot clearly prove, and which is not quite 
requisite in shielding myself from unnecessary 
blame. 

Any one reading the account alluded to, 
would infer, that the committee had chosen a 
design, which might be a “ pretty picture,” 
but which, in reality, was worthless, and soon 
found to be good for nothing. The architect 
also, a reader would conclude to be of the same 
character, and ignorant of his profession. 
Proofs are brought forward sufficiently pointed 
to warrant such a conclusion; to which I must 
oppose the following facts. 

Vhen first this design was sent in to the 
committee, it was distinctly stated in the de- 
scription, that the cost would exceed the sum 
named in the instructions, Of course they 
were perfectly at liberty to reject it if they 
thought proper; however, it was retained, even 
after the general estimate was found above the 
3,000/., whereupon the working drawings were 
at once proceeded with. 

Here, I think, was no “ ridiculous” profes- 
sions on the part of the architect, or any 
attempt to deceive a committee endeavouring 
to perform an onerous duty. ‘‘The walls for 
the aisles in the nave, and clerestory were not 
to be 14 inches thick, or thereabouts ;” but 
drawn to scale, and figured two feet, The 
difference between 14 and 24 inches is too 
great forme to suppose such a mis-statement 
should have arisen accidently, I therefore 
conclude this falsehood was created wilfully, 





| and probably from malicious or interested 


motives. 

Our well-informed historian says, the com- 
mittee agreed themselves to bear the expense 
of thickening the walls, which, he states, 
would be about 2502. How far does he ima- 
gine that sum would go in such an operation ? 
Two feet may not be too much, but he would 
be content with 18 inches. 

With respect to the rejection by the “ Ineor- 
porate Society,” [1 must make the following 
statements, It was necessary to onan pane 
niary assistance, for which purpose the draw- 
ings were forwarded to the society for inspee- 
tion, aid being only given in building churches 
of approved accommodation ; that is, a certain 
number of free seats for the money, The 
“ objections” which I received from the so- 
ciety’s secretary were the following: namely, 
6ib. instead of Sib. lead was specitied for the 
gutters. The specification had not provided 
for the escape of the water condensed on the 
windows. ‘The “board” found fault with the 
arrangement of the free seats (not near enough 
the minister), and the chilcren’s seats. Also 
that the font was not in the right place; and 
that the walls appeared too thin. 

The objections which “poured in,” to the 
committee, and which I heard of, were these. 
The tower was more intended for display than 
utility (not uncommon this,) and it was sug- 
gested that one of the vestries might be dis- 
pensed with. 

Now, it will be seen, these objections are 
not of very great moment, and the committee 
ean hardly be blamed, though they did ‘ obsti- 
nately” try to “ get rid of them.” 

At length the society, perhaps annoyed at 
the obstinacy of the committee, and their dal- 
ness in not taking the hint, and dismissing 
their architect with his plans, sent down the 
final decision of the “‘ board;” which was, 
“that this design is fundamentally erroneous. 
arising from the disproportion between the 
side and centre aisles.” (The centre aisle is 
more commonly by architects termed the 
nave.) Of course after this the committee 
found themselves under the necessity of adopt- 
ing a fresh design, or building without the 
society's grant; and as the lesser evil, the 
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chosen design was abandoned, and another 
sought for. The reason advanced for procuring 
the assistance of another architect was, that 
they had already lost much time, and Mr. 
L. had a set of plans ready prepared, which 
might at once go up to the society. 

It only remains for me to make a few re- 
marks on this evidence, and first I would ask: 
had the society sufficient groands for causing 
the rejection of an already adopted design, 
and the dismissal of an architect already en- 
gaged ? Some of the objections are too trifling 
to be worthy of notice ; only observing, that it 
is by no means unusual for an architect to 
make alterations from his original design, ever 
during the progress of the building: and this 
is often called an oversight in construction. 

The charge of disproportion between the nave 
and aisles may seem very formidable to those 
who do not exactly know what it means, and 
the committee were no doubt surprised to find 
the design they thought the best, which pleased 
them the most, was just a jumble of error and 
disproportion. Now, there are churches built 
without aisles, and some with them; and there 
are various proportions between the nave and 
aisles. I thought I saw some advantage in my 
proportion, and so it appears thought the com- 
mittee. If, however, a certain proportion was 
at all requisite, why was it not mentioned at 
first. If the error was so very glaring, why 
was it not sooner discovered ? 

Supposing the society justified in rejecting 
the design, then I ask of any competitor, or any 
one connected with this competition, was it 
stated in the instructions, or could it be in- 
ferred that all the designs sent in were to be 
in accordance with the rules and regulations 
of the “ Incorporate Society,” and guaranteed 
to pass the examination of the “ board?” 

‘here are many churches built where these 
regulations are not complied with, and which 
would not be sanctioned by the society. Ac- 
cordingly, I did not consider myself bound to 
comply with the regulations of any society, 
except society in general, and I was a good 
deal snrprised to find that any one had the 
power to take a building out of my hands 


which I had fairly won in competition, and | 


which was mine by right of conquest. 
I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Bentuam. 

I think it is not unreasonable to ask “A 
Looker-On” for bis authority for some of his 
statements relating to my design, and I may 
also observe, that he himself has the “ advan- 
tage” in being merely “ A Looker-On.” 





THE IRON TRADE. 

Tue extravagant height to which the price 
of iron had reached has been followed by a 
reduction equally sudden, although by many 
persons confidently expected. According to 
the best authorities the reduction may be taken 
at 20s. Pigs were stated at the last quarterly 
meeting to be 6/. 10s., they are now to be 
bought at 5/. 10s. In merchant-iron there is 
a reduction of 2/. perton. It appears to be 
the prevailing opinion that the late extraor- 
dinary advance of 2/. within three months was 
artificial, uncalled for, and highly injudicious : 
it proved very injurious to the iron manufac- 
turers of Staffordshire and Shropshire, un- 
settled the business of the Birmingham 
factors, and was the cause of orders to a con- 
siderable amount being sent to Germany. 

When we reflect that pig-iron was selling in 
the Clyde at 35s. per ton, and has been lately 
quoted at 5/, 10s. to 6/., and that bars were 
selling at 4/. 5s., and have recently realized 
102, and even 11/1, it may very well be 
imagined that the iron-masters must have been 
doing a good trade. 





Tue Smoke Nutsance.—We are told that 
an economical plan of consuming the smoke 
made in furnaces is being generally adopted by 
manufecturers whose premises are situated in 
crowded localities. The principle is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a course of 
brickwork at the back part of the furnace. 
The space under the boiler is closely built up 
with brick and mortar, with the exception of 
two holes left at the bottom, through which 
the flame is directed; this being quite filled 
by the flame, the smoke which occupies 
the other space is intercepted by the brick- 
work, and brought back upon the fire, where it 
is consumed, and a small quantity of white 


vapour only escapes into the atmosphere. 








Happow Hatt, like many other ificent 
abodes, appears, on close examination, evi- 
dently built when comfort was not a peculiarity 
of art in household constraction. The doors 
are very rudely contrived, except when pic- 
turesque effect is the object ; few fit at all close, 
and their fastenings are nothing better than 
wooden bolts, clumsy bars, or iron hasps. To 
conceal these defects, and exclude draughts of 
air, tapestry was put up, which had to be lifted 
in order to pass in or out; and when it was 
necessary to hold back these hangings, there 
were great iron hooks fixed for the p . 
All the principal rooms, except the ery, 
were hung with loose arras, and their doors 
were concealed behind. 

The universal rage for building in the six- 
teenth century (felt by no one more than 
Henry VIII., who built, improved, or com- 
pleted no less than ten palaces) caused a rapid 
development of the new style then in process of 
formation—the Tudor Gothic. This style was 
in effect the latest form of the eccle- 
siastical Gothic, but modified by the necessities 
and proprieties of a domestic residence. Thus, 
more light was required for a room than for 
the interior of a chapel or a church; so the 
fronts of houses became one vast expanse of 
glass, “ You shall have sometimes fair houses 
so full of glass, that one cannot tell where to 
come to be out of the sun or cold” (Bacon). 
Chimneys of all shapes and sizes, and some of 
them exceedingly ornamental, sprung up. But 
in Elizabeth’s time a new element came into 
operation. Italian art was introduced. Henry 
VIIIL., in a spirit of rivalry with Francis of 
France, had sought to bring foreign artists to 
England; and though Reaffaelle and Titian 
declined the invitation, other eminent men 
from different parts did come; among them 
Holbein, the universal artist. Many of the 
chief buildings erected after the middle of the 
sixteenth century shew the influence of the 
Italian architects, Somerset House was built 
by John of Padua, and became, as the first 
Italian edifice erected in England, an example 
for others to follow. But the English archi- 
tects did not servilely copy them or any other 
works. They wee Ae some of their own 
Tudor-Gothic tastes ; they admired, and there- 
fore added something from the Italian; they 


| also admired, and therefore also borrowed 
| from Holbein and the German and Flemish 











schools, and the result was, unquestionably, 
magnificence. 

As presenting generally a notion of the plan 
of Elizabethan mansions of the first rank, 
Buckhurst House, Sussex, may be usefully 
studied. This was built about 1560 by the 
author of the glorious poetical Induction to 
the Mirror for Magistrates, Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards lord treasurer and Earl of Dorset. 
We regret to say, not only for the sake of the 
building, but for the associations connected 
with its author, that Buckhurst has long since 
disappeared. But magnificent as were these 
great mansions in their size, arrangement, and 
general aspect, there was little even in them 
that would harmonize with our notions of 


| what the interiors should be to correspond with 


such exteriors. 

Walpole justly observes, with regard to the 
mansions of the sixteenth century, “ — 
and vastness seem to have made their whole 
ideas of grandeur; the palaces of the memo- 
rable Countess of Shrewsbury are exactly in 
this style. The apartments are lofty and 
enormous, and they knew not how to furnish 
them. Pictures, bad they had good ones, 
would have been lost in chambers of such 
height: tapestry, their chief moveable, was 
not commonly perfect enough to be real mag- 
nificence. Fretted ceilings, gracefal mould- 
ings of windows, and painted glass, the orna- 
ments of the preceding age, were fallen into 
disuse, Immense lights, composed of bad 
glass, in diamond panes, cast an sir of poverty 
over their most costly apartments.” 

Hardwick, in Derbyshire, between Chester- 
field and Mansfield, the property of the Dake 
of Devonshire, is one of the “ of the 
memorable Countess of Shrewsbury,” here re- 
ferred to. Astrange story is told in explana- 
tion of this lady's a ie iti A 
tradition, recorded by » says, the 
countess was told by a fortune-teller that she 
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should not die whilst she continued building ; 
so she went on, erecting mansion after mansion, 
until hor geeceenay ee arrested one winter 
by a frost, which rendered the workmen 
unable to continue their and then she 
died. Two or three portraits of the countess, 
or as she is more popularly called, Bess of 
Hardwick, are to be found here. The 

is of the amazing extent of 195 feet, and con- 
tains some interesting pictures; among them 
one of Mary Queen of whose residence 
as a wy in the mansion has given to ita 
still higher interest than is att to the well- 
known countess its founder. Mary spent a 
considerable portion of her long nineteen 
years of imprisonment at Hardwick, during 
which time she oceupied some of her d 
hours by embroidering the black velvet chair- 
covers that are still preserved in the mansion. 
Indeed, one of the most delightful features of 
the place is its perfeetly Elizabethan character. 
Every thing remains unaltered from the days of 
the two queens—the oppressor and theoppressed. 

Of old castles, as well as old churches, we 
take our leave in the present period. Their 
uses had passed away. Many of those built 
in imitation, to a certain extent, of the ancient 
castellated style, were but superficial imitations, 
caleulated to please the still lingering military 
tastes of the owners, but utterly unsuited for 
the real wear and tear of mili defence. 
Indeed, Elizabeth, as well as her father, would 
no doubt like to have seen the man who would 
have ventured to have erected a real strong- 
hold in her time. Power enough was reserved 
for the aristocracy, but it was to be hence- 
forth the power of station and wealth only, 
whether exercised in public or in private life. 
So, although castles were erected, and strong 
ones too, no subjects were the builders, There 
were to be defences provided, not to facilitate 
internal warfare, but as a protection from 
foreign aggression. Henry VIII. caused a 
chain of fortresses to be raised for the protec- 
tion of the northern and eastern coasts—as 
Sandown, and others. To Elizabeth we owe 
the commencement of the castle named after 
herself at Jersey, in which Clarendon resided 
for two years, and wrote a large portion of his 
“ History of the Rebellion.” Moant Orgueil, 
also in Jersey, commandingly situated on a 
rocky headland that projects forward into the 
sea, is famous as the prison of Prynne, and 
the residence of Charles II. during a part of 
his exile. Upnor Castle, on the Medway, a 
little below Chatham—now completely in 
ruins—is distinguished as being one of the 
last, if not the very last, of those places of 
defence that were built on the old principles 
of fortification. 

We cannot better take leave of the general 
subject of castles, than with a few words upon 
a fortress that formed a most perfect example 
of the class in all its genuine strength, and 
sternness, and inconvenience for residence, 
and which, to the regret of those who like to 
have something better than mere descriptions 
of antiquity to rely upon, has been recently 
much damaged by fire. Naworth stood on 
the edge of a ravine, had walls of enormous 
thickness, and was altogether in the style of a 
castle of the fourteenth century; w all 
such works were built with the expectation 
that occasions might arise to test their 
strength, and with more than ex ion— 
the certainty—where castles like Naworth 
were concerned. To the strength of wall, and 
narrowness of window that marked the exte- 
rior of such places, must be added, in order to 
eombine their chief characteristics, the dun- 
geons within for prisoners, and the fire-places 
of the hall, which were really of almost inere- 
dible dimensions. That of Naworth wa 
seventeen feet broad. 


Prorposen Arentan Tunwet over THE 
Munat.—Mr. Randall proposed last week, be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, tc 
earry the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
across the Menai Straits, by = of a hu 

tube composed of sheet iron, and to support the 
same midway on the Britannia Rock, thos 
forming a kind of acrial tannel, consisting of 
two spans, each being about 450 feet in length. 
General Pasley on being questioned as to the 


merits of the jtion said, that he con- 
sidered it souet in principle as well evenflo in 


practice. He also was of , that two 
small tubes, one for each rail, would be pre- 
ferable to a single large one. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS RELATING TO 
ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, &c., 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND. 


Furnished by Mr. A. Prince, of the Office for 
Patents of Inventions, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 


[siX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT. } 


William Robinson Mulley, and George Ma- 
son, jun., of Ipswich, contractors, for improve- 
ments in collecting and raising stone or sub- 
stances from below water. April 2. 


Otis Tufts, of Boston, in the state of Massa- 
chussetts, America, engineer, for a certain new 
and useful mode of building or constructing 
either the hulls or decks, or both, as the case 
may require, of ships, boats, and various other 
sailing or floating vessels made of iron, or 
other suitable metal or metals. April 2. 

John Dewrance, of Liverpool, engineer, for 
certain improvements in steam boilers, and in 
the construction, composition, and manufacture 
of bearings, steps, and other rubbing surfaces 
of steam engines and other machinery, and 
also for a method of lubricating the same. 
A yril a 

ie Metcalfe, of Elizabeth-street, Eaton- 
square, brush-maker, for certain improvements 
in propelling carriages, which improvements 
are also applicable to driving certain ma- 
chinery. April 7. 

James Lamb Hancock, Frederick Augustus 
Lamb Hancock, and William Lamb Hancock, 
of Guildsfield, Montgomery, for an improved 
rotary steam engine. April 7. 

Edward Bury, of Hanslope, Buckingham- 
shire, civil engineer, for certain improvements 
in locomotive engines, carriages, or wagons 
running upon railways or common roads, for 
the prevention of accidents. April 7. 

Elijah Galloway, of the Strand, engineer, 
for improvements in propelling railway car- 
riages, April 9. 

Samuel Stocker, of Canonbury-place, en- 
gineer, for improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for lifting, forcing, or conveying 
liquids in vessels, for holding liquids, and im- 
provements in water-closets. April 9. 

John Coope Haddan, of Liverpool-street, 
King’s-cross, Middlesex, engineer, for im- 
provements in preparing sleepers, chairs, and 
spikes, and constructing wheels for railways. 
April 14. 

Frederick Rosenborg, of Kingston-upon- 
Hall, gentleman, for certain improvements in 
machinery for cutting and shaping wood and 
other materials into various forms or figures, 
and also for cleaning and smoothing the 
surfaces of the same forms or figures. 
April 15. 

George Carter, of Willenhall, Stafford, job- 
bing smith, for certain improvements in locks 
and latches. April 15. 

John Lord, of Friday-bridge, Birmingham, 
merchant, forimprovements in supplying steam- 
boilers with water. April 15. 

George Royle, of Church-hill, Wednesbary, 
Stafford, whitesmith, for improvements in loco- 
motive, marine, steam, gas, and other tubes. 
April 17. 

William Mackie, of Baggot-street, Dublin, 
builder, for improvements in window-sashes 
and shutters. April 22. 

Freeman Roe, of the Strand, engineer, for 
improvements in the manufacture of pipes for 
conveying water and other fluids. April 
22 

Joseph Maudslay, and Joshua Field, of Lam- 
beth, engineers, for certain improvements in 
propelling, and propelling machinery. April 
24 


Robert Beart, of Godmanchester, gentleman, 
for improvements in the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles. April 24. 

Samuel Wilkes, of Wolverhampton, iron- 
founder, for improvements in the manufacture 
of hinges. April 26. 

John Sylvester, of Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, civil engineer, for improvements 
in stoves and fire-places. April 29. 

Gilmour Wilson, of Earl-street, London, 
engineer, for improvments in the construction 
of wheels for pt. April 29. 

Frederic Lesnard, of Kepple-street, engi- 
neer, for improvements in generating steam 
and evaporating liquids. April 29. 

James Nasmyth, of Arundel-street, gentle- 
man, for certain im nts in engines or 


machines for obtaining and applying motive 
power. April 29, 


Correspondence. 
ARCHITECTURAL MODELLERS. 

Sin,—Your correspondent who writes on 
architectural modelling at page 190 of your 
excellent periodical seems to entertain a mis- 
taken and somewhat prejudiced feeling towards 
architects, builders, and plasterers, which 1 
shal! endeavour to correct. 

Your subscriber states: “In almost all 
cases the modeller is not employed by the ar- 
chitect, but by the builder, who, having little 
taste for works of art himself, employs any 
body he can get to do it cheap, mostly some 
plasterer, who understands little about modelling, 
nothing about drawing or style of composition, 
while the artist of acknowledged talent is en- 
tirely deserted by the architect.” 

In reference to the above remarks, I shall 
admit that the decorative modeller is seldom 
directly —e by the architect ; but instead 
of being employed by the builder, it mach 
more frequently occurs that he is engaged by 
the plasterer, as wes the case at Buckingham 
Palace, Windsor Castle, York House, &c., 
where architectural modelling was carried out 
to an extent of beauty and magnificence, if not 
unequalled, at least wena and that too, 
under the immediate guidance of a plasterer, 
whose name will go down to posterity as the 
hers man in the line ever produced in 

england. 

Your correspondent also (with all due de- 
ference to his talents) evidently writes on a 
subject he does not quite understand when he 
states, that “the drawing made by the archi- 
tect seldom for more than a quarter part, gives 
a very ambiguous idea of the subject wanting, 
and in many cases no drawing at all; the 
models so made are consigned to the tender 
mercies of some hod boy to cast, and to fix by 
others who know as little about it.” 

Surely, Mr. Editor, your decorative modeller 
is sadly out of his Jatitade in the above asser- 
tion. Firstly, are we to understand him that 
in some cases the architect makes no drawing 
at all? ifso, pray what is the architect's office ? 
Secondly, there is not such a class of indivi- 
duals in London, or elsewhere as “ hod boys.” 
I presume your correspondent or your printer’s 
devil has made a mistake, for this should have 
been “odd boys;” and certainly odd lads they 
are some of them, and clever fellows too; 
really boys of intrinsic value, some of them 
bright young geninses of the very first magni- 
tude. I have had many of these same lads to 
cast my enrichments, and when properly 
trained, they do it in the most expert manner ; 
their proper cognomen is “hawk boys.” 
Thirdly, the decorations after being modelled 
and cast are in all good establishments fixed by 
expert plasterers, picked men, masters in their 
particular branch; and, lastly, to wind up this 
statement, and to shew that your subscriber is 
labouring under a delusion, | have to add that 
the very best architectural modeller, as regards 
minuteness of detail, &c., served his time to be 
‘a plasterer” with the late Mr. Geo. Robson of 
Durham, never had an hour’s instruction in 
drawing, and has immortalized his name in 
the annals of modelling by his copies of 
various sizes from the remains of the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, &e. Need I name the justly 
celebrated “ Tom Gillespie.” Further, the 
very best general modeller and designer ever 
known in London was originally a “ hawk 
boy; and again, the best men in the line 
practising at the present day, have more 
or less originated from the plasterer and, the 
hawk boy. If 1 have been somewhat ungentle 
in my remarks, and indulged in a touch of 
pleasantry in this matter, | trast your corre- 
spondent will forgive me, my observations 
being well meant, and originating in the wish to 
set both him and the public right, for I merely 
lifted the pen to correct his erroneous con- 
clusions, and to defend the architects, builders, 
and plasterers, from imputations they do not 
deserve; the former of whom, instead of desert- 
ing talents and genius when they see them 
developed, invariably encourage them to the 
fullest extent. The fault does not rest with 
the architect, as your writer supposes, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, with the 
modellers themselves, some of whom possessing 
talents of the very first os ar? too 
much given to gaiety and midnight carousals, in- 
stead of aialigts the instructions of their 
patrons thearchitects. Others, again, donot pos- 
sess those peculiar abilities requisite to carry out 








the ideas of the architect, and consequently are 
rejected. So ends my present theme, and if 
he and the public wili not assent to its truth, 
why verily they are dissenters worse than ns, 
as Fraser or some of his writers would have 
said, and consequently not entitled to con- 
sideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank Tyrrew. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SKETCHING INTERDICTED IN CATHEDRALS, &c. 


Sirn,—Pray enter a protest in your influ- 
ential journal against the exclusive system 
of preventing architects and others sketching 
in eathedrals, churches, &. To-day, seeing 
some excellent bosses in the Lady Chapel at 
St. Saviour’s, and being of course anxious to 
sketch, I was told, as usual, “ No sketching is 
allowed, Sir, without a permission from the 
warden,” which, having only an hour or so to 
spare, was not to be obtained. It is the case 
all over this country—at Canterbury, Here- 
ford, Westminster Abbey, and wherever I 
have been,— Durham is the only bonourable 
exception, and I do not think that the cathe- 
dral has suffered for this unusual liberality. 
In France, I have sketched, measured, and 
studied in the cathedrals without any hinder- 
ance | whatever, and I think that you will 
agree with me, that it ought to be the case 
here. If you will make this a subject of con- 
sideration, and notice it in your paper, you will 
much oblige, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A Supscriper, 


*,* We fully agree with our correspondent, 
that such prohibition, where it exists, is unwise 
and vexatious, and will gladly lend our assist- 
ance to indace the discontinuance of it.—Ep. 





COVERING FOR ROOFS, 


Sin,—I shall be glad if some one of your 
correspondents will give me some information 
respecting a really good and light material for 
roofing, in a climate such as that of America. 
Zine | am fearful of, as the heat of the sun 
draws it out of shape, and wherever there is 
much condensed smoke or soot settling upon 
it, it corrodes most provokingly. The buaild- 
ings I wish to roof are in one story; they are 
built of wood, and the roofs are wanted a good 
span, say 50 feet. I have heard of galvanized 
iron, but wish to hear how those who have 
tried it find it to answer, and the expense per 
square foot. Any of your correspondents able 
to farnish me with this information will confer 
a great favour by doing so. 

I am, Sir, &e., 
A Susscriper, 





ESTIMATES FOR HOTEL AT WHITEHAVEN. 
Sin,—My attention having been drawn to 
a letter in Tne Burner of last week, pro- 
fessing to give information age on the 
tenders for the proposed hotel at Whitehaven, 
I have to observe that it is not my practice to 
supply quantities on any occasion, and with 
reference to the business in question, that the 
quantities were abstracted by Mr. John Blyth 
on my behalf, as architect, and by Mr. Eppy 
on the part of the builders. 
I shall be obliged by the insertion of this 
letter, and remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. C. Carpenter. 
Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
May 12th, 145. 


HAGIOSCOPE IN EARLY CHURCHRS. 

Sir,—In “ Tue Buitner” of the 10th inst. 
I find inserted a very interesting account, 
historical and architectural, of Alderton 
Church, Wilts. The writer refers, et some 
ar 7 to a very curious “ hagioscope” in the 
said church, and inclines to the opinion, which 
he quotes from the Cambridge Camden Society, 
that such openings were found in early Norman 
churches. 

In a late charge of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Shirley, I find the early origin of these 
architectural features of a church questioned. 
Would you, or any of your readers, have the 
goodness to mention any instances of “ hagio- 
scopes” of undoubted early character. I much 
question if there were “ in Norman times. 

am, Sir, &e., 
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STRENGTH OF TIMBER BEAMS. 


Sin,—I have made a model of a trass 
beam to a l-inch scale, its bearing is 25 inches, 
the flitches are 27 inches long, and 1} by ¥;, 
its coptents are about 2} parts, it carrics a 
weight of 168ibs. with very little flexibility. 
Now, I should be glad to know (and by what 
rule) how much a beam of 25 feet bearing 
will carry whose flitches are 15 inches by 6}, 
which is near the size of my model according 
to scale. If any of your talented readers will 
solve this question, it will oblige, yours 
respectfully, 

A Constant Svusscrisen, 





HAiscellanea, 

Prorerty-Tax ann Winpows. — Lord 
Duncan, the member for the city of Bath, has 
procured, by order of the House of Commons, 
a return shewing the total number of houses 
assessed to the property tax in the year 1844, 
in respect of certain streets, squares, and courts, 
in Westminster and Marylebone; also a similar 
return of the amount of window duty paid by 
the several houses assessed in each of the 
above classes, distinguishing the amount paid 
for each class, &c. It is hence ascertained 
that the total number of houses assessed in 


1844 amounted in Regent-street to 302—of | 
which 21 were under 150/. 65 under 200/., 


115 under 250/., 49 under 3002., 26 under 4001. 
8 under 5002, 5 under 1,0002, and 3 under 
2,000/.; in St. James’s-square, 28—of which 
4 were under 150/., 1 under 200/., 3 under 
7501, 12 under 1,0001, and 8 under 2,0002 ; 
in Berkeley- square, 45—of which 1 was under 
}002., 3 under 1504, 3 under 2001,7 under 
2501, 6 under 3002, 5 under 4001, 7 under 
5002, 11 under 7502, 1 under 1,000/., and 1 
under 2,0002. ; in Oxford-street, 503——of which 
169 were under 1502, 117 under 200/., and 2 
under 2,0004.; in Grosvenor-square, 45—none 
of which were under 3007; in Piccadilly, 174 
—of which 8 were between 750/. and 1,000/., 
6 under 2,0007, and 3 above 2,000/; in Peter- 
street, Westminster, to 89; in Berwick-street, 
Soho, to 98; in Chapel-street, Westminster, to 
1; in Little Stanhope-street, to 13; in Du- 
four’s-place, St. James’s, to 10; in Cross- 
street, St. James’s, to 14; in Broad-street to 
49; in Poland-strect to 63 ; and in Lancashire- 
court, Westminster, to 14; all the houses in 
the above nine localities being lowly assessed 
in comparison with the others. The amount 
of window duty paid by the several houses 
was—in Regent-street, 2,060/.; in St. James’s- 
square, 669/.; in Berkeley-square, 712/.; in Ox- 
ford-street, 2,310/.; in Grosvenor-square, 9834. ; 
in Piccadilly, 1,791; in Peter-street, 1144; 
in Berwick-street, Soho, 483/.; in Chepel 
court,{Westminster, 3s. 6d.; in Little Stan- 
hope-street, St. George's, 62/. 13s.; in Du- 
four’s-place, 75/. 7s. 6d; in Cross-street, 
771. 13s. 6d.; in Broad-street, 332/.; in Po- 
land-street, 415/.; and in Lancashire-court, 22/. 

Society or Arts.—May 7th, Mr. G. Moore, 
V.P., in the chair. Mr. J. Scott Russell 
described an upright drill, the invention of Mr. 
J. McDowall; the novelty and advantage of 
which consisted in the application of the power 
employed being in the direction of the axis of 
the drill, instead of at right angles, as in the 
ordinary drill. Mr. Boulter deseribed his im- 
age ed compensation pendulum-spring, where- 
"y he is enabled to regulate the pendulum 
without altering the adjustment, and vice versd. 
The pendulum is attached to a rod (of white 
deal) by means of a pivot passing through two 
small steel plates let into the rod. The secre- 
tary read a paper by Mr. Dicksee on the manu- 
facture of his pressed glass mosaics, applicable 
alike for pavements, mural decorations, and 
furniture, several specimens of which were laid 
on the table. The mosaics may be produced 
of any colour. They may also be modelled 
into any required shape, while the glass is ina 
fused state, by means of a double-action screw 
press. In order to prevent the surface of the 


mosaics being bloated and uneven, it is neces- | 


sary that the pressure should be continued 
on a sufficient time so that the glass may 
harden before being removed from the mould. 
Dr.Jarvis, of Connecticut,U.S.,explained to the 
meeting his “Surgical Adjuster,” the objects 
of which are to reduce dislocations, to adjust 
all fractures, and preserve the fractured ex- 
tremities in apposition during the process of 
reunion. 


Westminster Improvements.—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster 
was held last Saturday, at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, Great Smith-street, for the p e 
of having submitted to them the report of the 
committee appointed on the 7th of February, 
to consider the best means of carrying out the 
peeiowat improvements in that district. The 

fon. Captain Rous, M.P. presided. It ap- 
peared that the committee had had /an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Peel, who approved of 
their proceedings, and recommended them to 
communicate with the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, which they accordingly 
did. The Earl of Lincoln informed the com- 
mittee that he was so pledged to Mr. Rigby 
Wason’s line and plan of improvement, that be 
could not even examine other plans shewn, 
mach less entertain them. We gave a short 
time since (see page 147, ante), the names of 
those gentlemen who had sent in plans. It was 
stated at the meeting, by one of the committee, 
that on the question being put to each of those 
gentlemen, as to his being prepared with suffi- 
cient means to carry out his design, if approved 
of, not one of them could answer in the affir- 
mative, with the exception of Mr. Abraham, 
whose plan is the one adopted by Mr. Wason. 
We are indebted to the excellent secretary to 
the Westminster Improvement Committee 
(Mr. W. H. J. Traice), for a copy of the 
report laid before the meeting, and shall refer 
to it next week. 

Tae Nai Trave tx Sriniincsnirne.— 
This branch of trade has long been in a very 
depressed state, chiefly arising from the use of 
machine-made nails, and also from a spirit of 
competition among theemployers. The aver- 
age earnings of the nail-makers in this quarter, 
for some years past, have not exceeded 7s. a 
week ; for though in some few instances 8s., 
10s., or even 12s., have been realised, yet these 
sums were only got by extra labour, or perhaps 
a better paid kind of work. About six months 
ago the workmen obtained a penny additional 
for making 1000 nails; and after some agita- 
tion on the part of the workmen, several of the 
employers have this week advanced another 
3d. on the same quantity. This will have the 
effect of raising the nail-maker’s weekly earn- 
ings to about Ss. 6d. or 9s., or from 20 to 30 
per cent. on their wages, which, though still a 


small pittance, must be productive of a little | 
more comfort to this long-depressed body of | 


men,—Scotch Paper. 

Tue Kine’s Roan, Reavtxo.—Relative 
to the late competition at Reading, 
are informed that, after thoroughly consider- 
ing the whole of the designs submitted to the 


adjudicators, the proprictor has decided to | 


adopt one of the designs which received a 
premium both from the suitability of the 
desigu to the situation and aspect of the land, 
and the wants of the town of Reading. The 
land on the north side of the King’s-road is 
intended to be Jaid out in one square of ample 


dimensions, in the area of which an orna- | 


mental terrace 330 feet long is preparing, and 
other arrangements with respect to walks and 
borders similar to Hyde Park-gardens, London. 
That on the south side will alsoform a terrace, 
with a diversified shrubbery in front. The 
style is to be restricted to the Italian, and care 


taken to preserve the character of the whole | 


design. Our readers will find in our adver- 
tising columns a notice of the land as now 
offered to the public. 

Suoxe Nuisance.—It appears by the re- 
ports made from Woolwich and Portsmouth 
dockyards, that after a lengthened trial of 
nearly two years, it has been determined to 
adopt Godson’s patent simoke-consuming appa- 
ratus in the Government yards, in consequence 
of its satisfactory performance. This inven- 
tion combines the two principles of coking 
the coal and introducing heated air into the 
furnace, by cither of which methods, scientific 
men are agreed that a very large proportion of 
the smoke of furnaces may be consumed; and 
by the joist operstion of the two, it is to be 
expected that the most perfect combustion of 


| the smoke will be obtained. — Morning Paper. 








Tur Scnootmastrer Apnroap.—The Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex at a recent visitstion 
stated, that the National Society bad raised 
above 197,000. between the 5th of July, 1843, 
and Christmas last, a period of only sixteen 
months. ‘That no less than 845 schools bad 
been built or enlarged, and accommodation 
provided for 108,937 scholars. 


we | 








| Hor-aim prees vsep sy rae Romays.— 
| oS ane, in a letter from Treves, that s 
| curious and amine discovery has been 
made, in the course of the excavations among 
the foundations of the ancient Roman basilica 
of that place—about to be restored, in its 
primitive form, as a Lotheran Church. Be- 


neath the mosaic pavement of its principal 
ball, which rests on brick buttresses, been 
found a complete system of metal pipes, of a 


large calibre, which have obviously, it is said, 
been used for warming that apartment by 
means of steam or heated sir—thus proving 
that a method of heating believed to have been 
of recent invention was known and practised 
in the days of the Romans.—Not far from the 
Webersbach gate of the same city, and about 
four feet beneath the surface of the soil, has 
been likewise discovered an extensive and 
magnificent pavement in mosaic, also resting 
on brick pillars and which to have 
belonged to some stately edifice. It is divided 
into large com nts—of which eleven are 
uninjured, and represent mythological sabjects 
—such as combats of gladiators, and military 
and bacchanal trophies. — Atheneum. 

Bazaar in Covenr-Garven Tueatar.— 
An extraordinary effect has been produced in 
Covent Garden Theatre by the scene-psinter 
and the carpenter, and will well repay a visit 
when the admission money is a stilling. The 
whole house, including the stage, to the back 
wall, is formed into a vast hall, with open 
timber roof, clustered columns, and poisted 
arches, elaborately adorned with panelling and 
colours. Seen from the upper boxes, which 
form the orchestral gallery, the effect of the 
lengthened perspective is very striking. With- 
out reference to the Anti-Corn Law League, 
for whose purposes the bazaar is opened, we 
are bound to say the whole arrangements 
exhibit considerable taste, and that many of 
the articles exhibited, iron work especially, 
are of great excellence, and will serve to 
stimulate manufacturers, and so benefit the 
publie. 

Errect or Raw.ways on toe Weatner, 
—It has been suggested that the «tate of the 
electricity of the atmosphere, on which depend 
most of the meteorological changes, may be 
greatly altered by having iron conductors tra- 
|} versing the country in all directions. Thus, 
iron transmits electricity easily from one end 
of the country to another ; but not being in- 
sulated, it only opens a communication of 
easier transmission in all the directions of the 
iron rails. It has been said that not more thas 
| half the quantity of rain has fallen during the 
“a year. The electricity of the clouds would 

be puzzled were the surface of the earth 
| covered with a non-eleetric, as glass; and why 
| should not a complete conduction io certain 
| lines give passage to much electricity, which in 
| the ordinary character of the usual surface of 
the ground would be more naturally and more 
| beneficially distributed ? 
| Desravetion or Pire’s Evm.—The cele- 
| brated Piff’s Elm, near the parish of Ucking- 
| ton, was some time since sold by auction by 
_ order of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
| It was bought by Mr. Crook, of Hasfield, neor 
the Haw-bridge, for the sum of 12/. About a 
fortnight ago, the work of demolition com- 
menced, and was completed at 20 minutes to 
' 4 o’elock on Wednesday last. The time ocen- 

pied was nine days—six in stocking it, erecting 

the scaffolding round it, and lopping off the 

limbs, and three in felling the trunk, which 
| was about eight or pine feet in diameter. Nine 
| sawyers were employed ia cutting the trunk 
| through the centre, and afterwards io sawing it 
across atthe root. A great many bets were 
made by gentlemen as to the soundness of the 
tree ; the timber was found to be perfect.— 
Cheltenham Free Press. 

Exection of a Surveyor Fron Tut 
Panrisn or Sr. James’s.—-A notice has been 
issued by the Middlesex magistrates, signed 
“Heston Ellis, clerk of the peace,” to the 
effect that the court will proceed on Thursday, 
the 2%h instant, ‘o the election of a surveyor 
for the parish of St. James's, in the liberty of 
Westminster, in the room of Mr. James Grey 
Mayhew, deceased. 

tenmenas Susrension Bainon.-— We 
bave some notes in type relative to the recent 
failure of this construction. So many con- 
dietory opinions, however, are before the 
public, and so little information that is satis- 
factory, that we defer publishing them. 
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New Revervine Rote ror Measuring 
Lumpur, &c.—A patent has recently been 
rranted in America for the above purpose. 
‘he invention consists in a wheel of one foot 
in circumference, so arranged in a case as to 
have a portion of its periphery project beyond 
the case, and a portion of its face visible 
through a hole, the edge of which is graduated 
in the manner of the common lamber rule. 
The shaft of this wheel is geared with the 
shaft of a cylinder, so that the latter will 
make one revolution to thirty-six of the former, 
there wing thirty-six divisions to indicate the 
number o anaes made by the wheel; 
and the shaft of this cylinder is geared with 
another cylinder which makes twelve revolu- 
tions to one, to mark the number of revolutions 
made by the firstcylinder. The scales on the 
wheel and cylinders are so arranged, as to give 
the superficial as well as the running measure. 
The name of the inventor is Charles Ross. 

Royat Borawnic Socizry, Reoeent’s- 
PARK.—At a recent meeting of the society an 
announcement was made by the secretary, that 
the council had at length succeeded in com- 
pleting the necessary arrangements for the 
immediate commencement of the conservatory, 
or winter garden, and had with this view 
entered into a contract with Mr. Turner, of 
Dublin, already known by similar works in 
progress, or executed by him for the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, the Earls of Derby, Aber- 
deen, &c. The building, the framework of 
which is upon the suggestion of Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton, under whose superintendence 
the works are conducted, to be constructed 
wholly of iron, was to be made available for 
the purposes of the society within the ensuing 
half-year. 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
atreet, Covent- 

For taking down part of the present County 
Gaol of Lincoln, and erecting a New Building on 
the site thereof, with airing yards and other re- 
quisites. 

For building a school-room in London near the 
bridges. 

For the erection of the Borough Gaol, Bir- 
mingham. 

For the erection of a Building in London for a 
highly-patronized purpose, at the estimated cost of 
about 30,0007. 

For the supply of 20,000 slow-grown Larch 
Sleepers, wanted by the Manchester and Birming- 
ham Railway. 

For the Alteration and Enlargement of the 
Union Workhouse at Whittlesey, in the neighbour- 
hood of Huntingdon. 

For the Erection of a Workhouse between Swin- 
don and Highworth, Wiltshire. 

For the performance of the necessary works in 
the construction of a New Dock in the Borofgh of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 

For repairing and keeping in repair for three 
years, from Midsummer-day next, the Cannon- 
street Road, Middlesex. 

For Erecting a Market-house at Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire. 

For a quantity of proof chain 2}, 1}, 1, $, and 
3 inch, wanted by the Universal Salvage Com- 

any. 

j For the reparation of Ten houses in Hounsditch. 

The whole to be finished by the end of Augnst. 

For Lighting the Public Lamps within the City 
of London with gas, for the term of one year, from 
Midsummer-day next. 

For Building Sewers in the east}end of Tower- 
street, Herp-lane, and St. Mary Hill, and other 
places adjacent thereto, within the City of London. 

For Building the Carcasses of certain first-rate 
Houses, with Shop Fronts, in the new line of 
Oxford-street, leading into Holborn. 

For laying the Carriage-way of part of the 
Parishes of St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. George, 
Bloomsbury, with Wood; also for supplying the 
same parishes with the best new squared Aberdeen, 
Mount Sorrell, and other Granite, and the best 
Eland Edge, Yorkshire, and other Foot Paving. 


mR 
COMPETITIONS. 
Plans, sections, and elevations for a Terminus, 


Designs for houses to be erected at Dover. The 
ground is nearly seven acres in extent, and lies ona 
gentle slope between the south-west boundary of 
Dover Castle and the town. A premium of fifty 
guineas is offered for the set that- may be most ap- 
proved of. 

os 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


The timber and other trees now standing upon 
the estate at Woodseaves, Salop. By order of the 
Lord Chancellor made in the cause “ Dickin ». 
Barker.” 

At Mitchell’s Farm, near Saffron Walden. A fall 
of 68 famous Oak, and six Ash timber trees with 
the toy wood. 

At Wiston Woods, near Nayland, Essex: all 
the Timber, Timber-like Trees and Saplings (con- 
sisting of Oak, Ash, Elm, Asp, Birch, and Cherry) 
arising from the Wood of 13 Acres called ‘* Hills.” 

At Kersey, near Hadleigh, Essex: 130 Capital 
Oak Timber Trees, 70 Oak Standels, and about 30 
Pollards, lying on “ The Ivy-tree Farm.” 

At Earlsham, a quantity of oak, ash, elm, and 
poplar timbers. Oak, ash, elm, and other pollards, 
&e. 

On the premises, West Harding-street, East 
Harding-street, Middle New-street, and Great New- 
street, Fetter-lane, the building materials of six 
houses, by order of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

BY TENDER. 

A Virgin Forest of Valuable Timber in Wala- 
chia. The principal part of the Trees is Oak. The 
said Forest may produce about 500,000 cubic feet 
of Timber. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Monpay, May 19. — Statistical, 11, Regent- 
street, 8 p.m.; United Service Institution, White- 
hall Yard, 9 p.m.; Chemical (Society of Arts), 
Adelphi, 8 p.m. ; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
8 P.M. 

Tvrspay, 20. — Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, 8 p.m.; Pharmaceutical, 17, Blooms- 
bury-square, 11 a.m. (anniversary). 

Wepnespay, 21.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
8 p.m.; Microscopical, 21, Regent-street, 8 P.M. ; 
Ethnological, 27a, Sackville-street, 8 P.M. 

Tuurspay, 22.— Royal, Somerset-house, 84 
P.M. ; Antiquaries, Somerset-house, 8 p.m. ; R. S. 
Literature, 4, St. Martin’s-place, 4 p.m. ; Medico- 
Botanical, 32, Sackville-street, 8 r.m.; Numis- 
matic, Somerset-house, 7 P.M. 

Fripay, 23.— Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, 8} p.m. ; Philological, 49, Pall Mall, 7 p.st. 
(anniversary). 

Saturnpay, 24. — Royal Botanic, Regent’s- 
park, 4 P.M. 











“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“‘George’s Pier Head, Liverpool.”"—Two corres- 
pondents are anxious lo receive intelligence of the 
2001. premium offered for the best design for land- 
ing carriages and passengers. 

“Ww. P. G.”—Pressure of occupations would 
not allow us to comply with the request. 

** Building Societies.’”’—Jt is so long since the 
statement appeared to which Mr. Kerr’s letter 
refers that we must decline renewing the subject. 

** Terra Cotta.’’—Mr. Sharpe's letter relative to 
this material shail appear next week. 

* Pantasee.’’—The plan he suggests is hardly 
practicable. In the case mentioned information 
may be obtained from William Taylor, 3, College- 
green, Dublin. 

“* Henry Johnstone ”’ and ‘‘ Parker Ayers”’ next 
week, 

Received.—‘‘ The Journal of the British Archa- 
ological Association,”” No. 1 (Bohn), of which we 
shall speak shortly—‘' Dawn Island,"’ a tale, by 
Mise Martineau, writien for the Anti Corn-Law 

zaar—Mr. Spencer Hall's enclosure ; ‘* Plan 
Sor Improving the Condition of the Working 
Classes."’ — John Weston—W. L. Short — John 
Workman. 











Just published, price 5s., neatly bound in roan, with 
tuck, gilt ed; , and lettered, a Pocket Edition of 
C¥CLOPEDIA of the NEW ME- 
TROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, together with 
the Act itself, a Folio Table of the tan Districts 
(old and new), a List of the Surveyors, with their Residences 
and Offices, and a Table of Fees to be paid to the Registrar 
“~ “s Crelopwedia all the details of the Statute are 
n the Cry 
arran ically, so as to be instantly found, and 
accompanied by extensive references and counter-references 
te the sections of the Act itself and its minute provisions. 
By the late A. BARTHOLOMEW, Esq., F-S.A., Architect, 
Surveyor of the wg bg ee 
Pablished at the Office of * Builder,”” 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden ; and te be had of all Booksellers, 





DUTY OFF ORNAMENTALWINDOW GLASS. 
C= LONG begs to inform his 

sah Glage a te ok. tiot euperseial, and eoing just 
built two of the largest Kline im Landon, is enabled to exe- 
cute extensive Orders with un dispateh, 1, King. 
Terms, Cash only. 


UTY off WINDOW GLASS. — On 
April the 6th, Squares stouter and of better make 

than formerly for Glazing purposes at 6d. per foot. 
OTHERS requiring, Snail Glase, will Sind e greater variety 

a 

of sizes (a large Stock of which is constantly on hand) than 
oon aoe house pe ge gee FL 
Fiat aun —. Fluted, ~¥ BIRMINGHAM 
Sheet Plate respects other make), 
ond Ornamental Glass of qvery deneription.  Connplate Lhats 


strect, 





of Glass, Lead, Colours, &c., at ready-money pri may 
be had (gratis) on application to R. Cogan, at Western 
Glass, Lead, and Warehouse, 5, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square, London. 

SURVEYORS, 


CONTRACTORS FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS, and the TRADE , sending i 
tions of quantities i ill receive by return of post an 
inveice at the very lowest cash prices. 


prices 
riaSrEnens akD PAINTERS, og yey ad 


IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour ; 
ren mead aod gare flow Ape ge and 





vertical ornaments ; many sizes, or socket 
a ao in squares, hexagons, &c., dif. 
ferent ; roofing, in Grecian or Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure 


water ; fire-bricks and tiles; clinkers, and out-door ; 


sundry » garden-borders, ag tops ; 
tubular and other flues of peculiar material. No t, but 
a —_ at WHITEFRIARS, and 22, WATER-LANE, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S per- 
sonal care, to supply ine TERRO-METALLIC at 
fair prices as per quality, 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of Engiand, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies and elsewhere. 





ATCHER’S BENNENDEN TILE- 
MACHINE, Manufactured and Sold only by COT- 

TAM and HALLEN, Engineers, Agricultural ee 

Makers, &c., 3, Wi street, Oxford-street, Lon 





This is the most efficient Machine that has been invented 
for the purpose of making Drain Tiles. Any shaped Tile 
can be made by merely changing the die, which can be done 
in a few minutes. It requires but few hands, viz., one 
man and three boys. With this amount of labour, the pro- 
duct of a day of 16 hours is as follows, viz :— 

1 inch diameter of 12 inches diameter of 
Tile, 11,000 Tile, 5,800 
iF ” ” ” ” 8,000 24 ” ss ” 3,200 


a See ae oe Law Hodges, Esq., inthe “ Transac- 
ons of the Royal Agricultural Society of England,’’ page 
551, part 2nd, vol. vy. . - : 
so rit Mastin ts moveshie down the arying-cheds, so that 
requires no extra boys to carry the Tiles, nor are shelves 
required in drying. It has been in full operation for 
upwards of four months at Hempstead Park, near Cran- 
brook, Kent. No charge made for Patent dues or licence. 
The purchase of the machine includes free use of it. 


OTICE,.— INVENTORS desirous of 
ining LOANS ON or of SELLING their IN- 
VENTIONS, or ees | to Mr. M. JOSCELIN 
COOKE, at the OFFICE for P. ENTS, 20, Half Moon- 
and Designs registered. An INDEX is kept for 
inspection of ail Patents ted for the last century; 
also copies of every Patent of importance. Instructions to 
Inventors and a list of charges gratis on application. 
OFFICE FOR PATENTS REMOVED FROM No, 16 
TO 117, CHANCERY-LANE. 


RACTICAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN to 
parties taking Letters Patent, by Mr. J. WILSON, 
Engineer and Patent aN Every descripti busi 











for machinery, models, &c. 


economy. 





MORTGAGE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
i No. 123, Chancery-lane.— Persons requiring LOANS 
by way of MORTGAGE, or otherwise, upon any available 
security, may at all times procure an advance to the extent 


of from 1 to 200,000., or so much as the property will 
ys te Mr. BRay, Surveyor, Land and 
gee offices as above, where a for the sade 
kept for “ wb 00 caeete rence We : 
personal U at the office would in all cases be better, 
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